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KEATEI 
LOUNGES 

EASILY  CURE 

THE  WORST  COUGH, 

One   gives    relief.      An    increasing  sale 

of  over  So  years  is  a  certain  test  of  their 

^'alue.    Sold  in  Tins  13W.  each. 
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"IF    YOU    CANNOT    SLEEP 

because  you  have  a  Cough  or  tickling  in  your  throat,  use  the 
unrivalled  remedy,  HEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES;  one  aione 
affords  relief — well  called  "sweet  relief" — in  cases  of  Cough,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis.     Sold  every Vi^here  in  tins,  13 ^,d.  each. 


Dr.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWN 


ODYNE 


THE    ORIGINAL    AND    ONLY    GENUINE. 


COLDS. 
COUGHS. 

GHLORODYNE 


ASTHMA. 
BRONCHITIS. 


is  admitied  by  iho  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

is     the     best    remedy    for     COUGHS,      COLDS,      CONSUIYIPTION , 

PHI  flRfinYNF    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHJYIA. 

UnLUIlUU  I  I^L    ^^^3  lii^g  a  charm  in   DIARRH(£A,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  CHOLERA 

mil  nnnn%#ftir  ^""^  DYSENTERY. 

GHLnRDnYNE    effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  EPILEPSY,   HYSTERIA,    PALPI- 
WfllkWIIWU    I    Bib     yy^yjoiM,    and   SPASIVIS. 

nUI  nDnnVUC    '     '^^    "''   P^Hiative    in    NEURALGIA,    RHEUIVIATISIYI,    GOUT, 

unLUnUUirsL  cancer,  toothache,  rriENiNoiTis,  etc. 

SOLD  IN    BOTTLES  AT  M\\,  2/9  &  4/6  EACH. 

{Ovenvhehning  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  be  itlc. ) 

Sole    Manufacturers:    J.    T.    DAVENPORT,    Ltd.,    London. 
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YOST 


THE    TYPEWRITER    FOR    BEAUTIFUL    WORK 


NO  RIBBON. 

NO  SHIFT-KEY. 

NO  COMPLICATIONS. 


85  CHARACTERS. 

LIGHT  TOUCH. 

QUIET  and  CONVENIENT. 


YOST    DEPARTMENTS:- 

Cash  and  instalment  Business.     Very  Easy  Terms. 

Machines  on  Hire  for  any  Period. 

Typewriting  Supplies.     Office  Furniture. 

Shorthand  Writers  and  Typists  for  Temporary  Engagements. 

Copying  Work  of  all  Kinds.     Verbatim  Reports  of  Meetings. 

Employment  Bureau  for  Typists.     No  Charge  to  Employers  or  Employees. 

Art  Catalogue  and   List  of  Charges  on  application. 

The  YOST  TYPEWRITER  Co.  Ltd.,  50  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.  i 
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CLARKSONS    "KLEENO, 
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A  Pure,  Hygienic,  and  Instantaneous  Remover  of  Grease  Paint,  Maice-up,  etc.,  from  Face,  Hands,  Arms,  et-c. 
Price   Gdm,   iSm,   and  2sm   per>  potm 

THE     TUTOSX      7U^7^R3ZELI-OWS      F>ReF>KRKXION      YET      INVENTED. 
Read  Madame   SARAH    BERNHARDT'S    Letter:— 

-  en 
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GOLD    MEDAL,    PARIS,    1900. 


CLARKSON'S 
"  KLEENO." 

Mon  Cher  CLARKSON,— 

Cette    Creme    "  KLEENO  " 
fraicheur,  de  la  peau, 

1902. 

est    douce    calmante    et   parfaite    pour   la 
SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

YOUTH  and  BEAUTY  can  be  secured  and  maintained  by  the  constant  use  of  CLARKSON'S 

1 1^1 1^1.1  e: 


Used   by   Mrs.    Langtry,    and   all   the    Ladies    in   the    Theatrical    Profession. 
IN  THREE  TINTS.  BLANCHE,  NATURELLE,  and  RACHEL,  price  Is.  6d.  per  box;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

Can  be  obtained  of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  and  Stores,  or  of  the  Proprietor  — 

W.  Cl-ARKSON,  Costumier  au&  pcmiquieu  to  h.m.  the  king. 

L*~        Removing  early  in  1905  to  4/  S  43  WARDOUR  STREET,  nearly  opposite  the  Apallo  Theatre.        "*E 
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MAKE  THE     DURABLE  WEDDING 

^"QST  ACCEPTABLE  BIRTHDAY 

PLEASING  VISITING 


PRESENTS 


# 


i9~      1^  fs   always   best   to   make   youi*   selection   from 
THE    LARGEST    STOCK    IN    LONDON. 
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GOLD    MEDAL  AWARDED 
WOMAN'S -EXHIBITION,-  LONDON. -1900. 


Best  and 
Cheapest. 


For  Infants, 
Invalids,  and 
the  Aged. 


'An  lixcellent  Food,  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Infants  and  ^ounjf  Persons, 
and  being  rich  in  Phosphates  and  Potash,  is  of  the  jjreatest  utility  in  supplying  the 
bone°formingr  and  other  indispensable  elements  of  Food." 

Sir  Chas.  A.  Cameron,  C.B.,  M.D. 

Purveyors  by  special  appointment  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 


A.    S.    LLOYD'S    EUXESIS. 

A    DELIGHTFUL    CREAM. 

For  Shaving  -without  Soap,  Water,  or  Brush, 

And  in  One-Half  the  Ordinary  Time  ; 

Tube  of  EUXESIS  and  a  Sharp  Razor  being  the 
only  Necessaries. 

The    genuine    bears    Two    Signatures:     "A.    S.    Lloyd"    in    blacky    and 
"Aim^e    Lloyd"    in    red  ink.       Refuse  any    other. 

Sold  by  Cheiiiis/s  and  Stores;  or  post  free  for  is.  6d.  from — 

LLOYD    &    CO.,    3    SPUR    STREET,    LEICESTER    SQUARE,    LONDON,    W.C. 


For  cart 

Y    F.  C. 


BUY 
J  J      THE 


Saturaap  .  . 
Westminster* 


A  Magnificent  Pennywortli  of  Caricature  and  Good  Reading. 


WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE,  TtDOR  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  W.  THACKER  &  CO. 


NAVAL   WORKS. 

THE     IMPERIAL.    JAPANESE     NAYY. 

I!y  Fred.  T.  Janr.  With  8o  Illustrations.  Its  History  from 
the  E.arliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Royal  8vo,  cloth, 
400  p.'xges,  21s.  net. 

THE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN   NAYY.    By 

Fked.  T.  Jane.  With  150  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and 
Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  from  Photographs.  Royal  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  730  pages,  25s.  net. 

THE  TORPEDO  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

By  Fri;i).  T.  Jane.  With  about  30  full-page  and  smaller 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Second  Edition.  Oblong  folio, 
cloth  gilt,  8s.  net. 

THE     NAYAIi     POCKET    B9OK,     1904. 

Edited  by  Sir  W.  Laird  Clowes.  Containing  a  full  list  of 
Battleships,  Ironclads,  Gunboats,  Cruisers,  Torpedo  Boats,  a 
List  of  Dry  Docks,  and  other  valuable  information  concerning 
all  the  Na\-ies  of  the  World.  Ninth  Year  of  issue.  Cloth, 
i6mo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


MILITARY   WORKS. 

TACTICS  AS  APPLIED  TO  SCHEMES. 

By  Col.  J.  Sherston.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  brought 
up  to  date  by  Major  J.  Shadwell,  D.A.A.G.  for  Instruc- 
tion.    Nine  Maps.     Svo,  cloth,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

NORTH-WEST    FRONTIER    WAR- 

FARE.  Being  a  Supplement  to  "Tactics  as  applied  to 
Schemes."  By  Colonel  J.  Sherston.  Second  Edition, 
much  Enlarged,  and  brought  up  to  date,  by  Major  L.  J. 
Shadwell,  P.S.C,  late  D.A.A.G.  for  Instruction.  With 
Six  Maps.     Svo,  6s.  net. 

FORTIFICATION     AS      APPLIED      TO 

SCHEMES.  By  Major  L.  J.  Shadwell,  P.S.C,  and 
M.ajor  W.  Ewbank,  R.E.,  D.A.A.G.  for  Instruction.  Demy 
8vo,  93.  net. 

NOTES,  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
ON  MILITARY  LAlgT,  Manual  of  Military 
Lamr  and  Indian  Articles  of  ISTar.  Specially 
prepared  for  Promotion  Examinations.  By  Major  L.  J. 
Shadwell,  P.S.C,  Suffolk  Regiment,  late  D.A.A.G.  for 
Instruction.     Demj'  Svo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

net. 


Demy  Svo,  cloth,  324  pp.,  10s.  6d. 

THE    EXPLORATION    OF    THIBET.      By  Graham  Sandberg, 

B.A.     Its  Histor)'  and  Particulars  from   1623  to  1904.     With  Maps  of  Thibet  and 
Plan  of  the  Sacred  City  of  Lha.sa. 

"As  a  chronicle  of  travel  and  review  of  exploration  Mr.  Sandberg's  work  merits  pra'se  for  the  ca  ilious  care  and  industry  with 
which  it  has  been  compiled." — Ai/ieno'itit:. 

Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Maps.     Two  Vols,  demy  Svo,  24s. 

THE     HISTORY     OF     CHINA.       By     Demetrius     C.     Boulger, 

Author  of  "  Chinese  Gordon,"  "  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,'"  etc. 

*4f*  The  Second  Volume  contains  a  full  History'  of  China  and  her  connection  with  European  Nations,  and  deiailed 
accounts  of  all  events,  including  the  Chino-Japan  War,  and  its  Diplomatic  consequences. 

With  60  Illustratioas  and  Map.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  16s. 

THE    CONGO    STATE;    or,   The    Growth    of   Civilisation    in 

Central   Africa.     By  Demelrr-.s  C.  Boulger. 

The  recent  negotiations  between  the  English  and  Belgian  Governments  regarding  the  Lado  Enclave  have  once  again  drawn 
attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  all  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  concerning  the  founding  of  the 
Congo  State  should  read  this  book. 

"A  verj-  full  and  detailed  history  of  the  growth,  development,  and  administration  of  the  Congo." — Bookman. 


Super  royal  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  338  pp.,  21s.  net. 


GAME,  SHORE,  and  WATER   BIRDS    OF   INDIA. 


With  additional  references  to  their  allied 
species  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

By  Col.  A.  LE  MESSURIER, 

CLE.,    F.Z.S.,    F.G.S. 

Fourth  Edition,  much  Enlarged,  with  183 
!\atural-size  Illustratioas  from  actual  speci- 
mens. 


W.  THACKER  &   CO.,  2  CREED  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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CONTINUfl"n^)Ni#  NORTH 


TOT  re  M  HAM-  CO  U  R:T^  ^  R  OAD 


FURNISH    WITH    GOOD    TASTE    AND    ECONOMY 

by  consulting  OETZMANN   &   CO.'S 

ILLUSTRATED    GUIDE    TO    HOUSE    FURNISHING 


Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


Quaint  Oak,  Walnut,  or  Mahogany 
Easy  Chair,  very  comfortable,  and  up- 
lioUtered  in  good  tapestry     . .         £2    7     6 


,-JB^- 


Solid  Silver 

Sugar 

Dredger, 

antique  design, 
6|  in.  high,  17/6 


Quaint  Oak,  Walnut,   or  Mahogany   Settee,  upholstered  in 
best  mariner  and  coveied  with  good  tapestry  ..         £3     18    6 


THE 
"GUINEA." 


H!auinHiiniiiiim[inuirniiirfn[rimMrnmrnnfniiiflniiiiHuii:(ifiiiininifin 


Heavy 
Solid  Sliver 
Apostle  or 
Solid  Hardwood  Bedstead,  stained  and  polished       Plain  Old 
art    green,    Chippendale    mahogany   or    walnut         English 
colour,  complete  with  wire  woven  mattress.  Tea  Spoons, 

3  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  6  in.  Ions 21/-      80/-  per  doz. 

3  ft.  6  in.        „         ,,       " 27/6     Sugar  Tongs      Solid    Oak,  Walnut,  or  Mahogany  Overmantel,  fitted  with 

4  ft.  ,,  ,,  ..         ..         ..         32/6        to  match,  bevelled  edge  mirror  and  shelves  for  china,  4  ft.  10  in.  wide  by 

4  ft.  6  in.         ,,  ..  37'6      4'8perpair.  3  it.  high      ..  ..  ..  ..         ..         ..         £2    8    6 
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DELICIOUS    COFFEE. 


RED, 

WHITE, 
&  BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
ENGLAND'S  BEST  VALUE ! 

"BONGOLA" 
TEA. 

HAS   NO   EQUAL 


Perfect   Flavour. 
Selected  from   the   Finest   Fruit. 

EXCELSIOR 
CANNED 

Pears, 
Greengagesm 


PEATMOOR 


Old  Scotch 


HISKY. 


"Soft,  Mellow,  Delightful. 

Carries  the  Wild  Rough  Scent  of  the 

Highland  Breeze." 


"  The  Navies  of  the  World  at  a  Glance." 

THE 

NAVAL  POCKET  BOOK. 

Edited  by  Sir  W.  LAIRD  CLOWES. 


Containing  complete  information  regarding 
ALL  THE    NAVIES  OF  THE   WORLD. 


An  indispensable  Companion  to  the  Naval 
Officer— Active  and  Reserve. 


Ninth   Year  of   Issue. 


7s.  6d.  net. 


900  pages  on  thin  papei-  5|x4x|  inch, 
weighing  10  oz.  only. 


London:    W.    THACKER   &   CO., 
2  Creed  Lane,  E.C. 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 


No.  16. 


PHIL   MAY'S  WINTER  ANNUAL 

.  .  CONTENTS  .  . 


Season] 


Illustrated  throughout  by  Phil  May. 


[190U't905, 


1.  RUNNING  THE  JAP  BLOCKADE         ....  Lancelot  F.  Lawton  3 

2.  AT  SUNSET  ON  KLONDYKE Violet  I.  WaUis        .  17 

3.  HEROES,   UNLIMITED Francis  Marlowe     .  25 

4.  THE  FACE  ON  THE   GEMS Sophie  Osmond        .  32 

5.  THE  SPINSTERS'   LEAGUE Gilbert  Stanhope      .  43 

6.  HOW  JULES  FRENON  CAME  HOME        .        .        .  Percy  E.  Reinganum  57 

7.  THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE   "  NICARAGUANS "      .        .  Charles  C.  Turner   .  66 

8.  IN  A  MOAT  GARDEN Margaret  Armour    .  78 

9.  "WEDNESDAY  THE   T'HIRD Herbert  Shaw           .  91 


G.  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


NOW  COMPLETE.  THE  EDITION 
DE    LUXE    OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

Edifed  by  the  Right  Hon.  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Barf.,  M.P. 

The  Volumes  are  printed  from  new  type  on  handmade  paper,  specially  manufactured  for  this  Edition,  and  handsomely  bound  in  buckram, 
with  gilt  tops.     Coloured  Frontispiece  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  full-pa.ne  Illustrations  by  WLllkiiown  Artists. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  tops.    Twenty- four  Volumes,  complete,  £12, 12s.  net. 

I.  RIDINQ   RECOLLECTIONS.     Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
II.  KATERFELTO.     Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 

III.  UNCLE   JOHN.      Illustrated  by  E.  Caldwell  and  H.  M.  Brock. 

IV.  MARKET    HARBOROUQH.       Illustrated    by  Hi:gh  Thomson    and 

Finch  Mason. 
V.  CONTRABAND.      Illustrated  by  Bernard  Partridge. 
Vi.  M   OR   N.      Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock. 
VII.  TILBURV-NO-GO.      Illustrated  by  K.  Caldwell. 
VIII.  SONQS    AND    VERSES,    and    BONES    AND    i.        Illustrated  by 
H.  M.  Brock. 
IX.   BLACK,    BUT   COMELY.      Illustrated  by  H.  M.   Brock. 
X.  THE    BROOKES   OF   BRIDLEMERE.      Illustrated  by  Fred  Roe. 
XI.  THE   WHITE    ROSE,      illustrated  by  H.  Bird. 
XII.  ROY'S   WIFE.      Illustrated  by  Cecil  Alden. 

XIII.  SATANELLA.       Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 

XIV.  DIQBY   GRAND.      Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 
XV.  SARCHEDON.      Illustrated  by  H.m;rington  Bird. 

XVI.  ROSINE,    and   SISTER    LOUISE.      Illustrated  by  H.  M.   Brock. 
XVII.  KATE   COVENTRY.       Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 
XVIII.  CERISE.      Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 
XIX.  QUEEN'S  MARIES.      Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 
XX.  MOLMBY    HOUSE.      Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 
XXI.  GENERAL    BOUNCE.      Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 
XXII.  GLADIATORS.      Illustrated  by  Harrington  Bird. 
XXIII.  GOOD   FOR   NOTHING.      Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 
XXIV.  THE    INTERPRETER.      Illustr.-xted  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

"He  made  the  eporting  novel  something  so  entirely  difTerent  to  what  it 
hsd  been,  that  he  must  be  recognised  as  the  originator  of  a  new  species,  more 
elerated,  more  refined,  and  more  largely  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  modem 
society.'—Srandart/. 

"  The  edition  has  everything  to  recommend  it  externally." — Times. 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,   2  CREED   LANE,   LONDON,   E.C 


'•  Good  paper  and  type  and  a  good  serviceable  bimliiig." — 7  itnes. 
*'AUogethci  a  jjleasure  to  react. " — lield. 

"FulfUs  every  requirement  of  the  book-lover  in  paper,  type,  illustrations, 
and  binding."— 5o<n r<i'<i)'  Review. 

"  Has  every  claim  to  be  considered  an  edition  de  luxe."— Truth. 


Editor's    Preface 


^HE  lamented  death  of  the  famous  Artist  did  not  find  the  Publishers  of  his  Annual 
altogether  unprepared,  as  they  had  previously  purchased  from  him  a  large  number 
of  Unpublished  Drawings,  which  will  enable  them  to  bring  out  the  Periodical  for 
the  next  Three  Years. 


The  Sixteenth  Issue  will  be  found  in  every  way  equal  to  its  predecessors  both  in 
artistic  and  literary  merit.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  Unpublished 
Sketches  by  Phil  May,  there  will  be  included  Two  Plates  which  appeared  in  TJic 
Sketch  some  years  back,  and  which  are  considered  specimens  of  delightful  humour. 

On  the  literary  side,  Mr.  Lancelot  F.  Lawton,  now  in  the  East  as  War  Corresponder.t, 
contributes  an  up-to-date  narrative  in  "  Running  the  Jap  Blockade:  An  Incident  of 
Port  .Arthur."  Mr.  C.  C.  Turner's  "  Affair  of  the  Nicaraguans  "  deals  with  City  bond- 
forgers  ;  and  "  Heroes,  Unlimited,"  by  Mr.  Francis  Marlowe,  is  novel  and  light. 

With  the  publication  of  this  and  the  following  three  issues  Phil  May's  Illustrated 
.Annual  will  come  to  a  close,  and  Subscribers  from  the  F"irst  Issue  should  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  valuable  series  of  volumes. 


THE 


Phil  May  Folio 

Of  Caricature  Drawings  and 
Sketches. 

In  Line  Block,  Half=Tcne,  and  Photogravure. 


THE  Folio  includes  about  250  Drawings  by  the  laie 
Artist,  largely  selected  by  himself  from  Pbil  May's 
Annual  as  representing  his  best  efforts  in  various  styles. 
A  number  of  Sketches  are  also  given  which  have  never  be- 
fore been  published.  The  Drawings  are  arranged  in  fourteen 
groups,  as  follows,  each  group  being  preceded  by  a  brief 
comment : — • 

I.  Personages  and  Celebrities.— 2.  Costers  and  Cockneys.— 3.  Brotlier  Brushes.— 4.  Tlie  Bars  and  the  Streets.— 
5.  Character  Studies.— 6.  Within  and  Without  the  Ghetto.— 7.  Types  I  have  Met ;  and  Things  we  See  when 
we  come  out  without  our  Gun.— 8.  Among  the  Thespians. — 9.  Studies  and  Sketches  Abroad.— 10.  With  the 
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"Have  you  cot  Marie  Corelli's  'Sorrows'?" 
"NO,  Miss." 


RUNNING   THE    JAP    BLOCKADE 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  PORT  ARTHUR 

By 

Lancelot  F.  Lawton 

( War  Correspondetit) 


\    /\    /        parlour  of  a  quaint  old  inn,  the 
Y    \  wooden  walls  of  which,  crackling 

in  the  wrinkles  of  age,  tottered 
almost  over  the  Thames  riverside,  gathered  four 
men,  who,  apart  from  being  strangers  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Greenwich,  attracted  consider- 
able attention  by  reason  of  their  uncommon 
personalities  and  mannerisms. 

Certainly  they  made  themselves  conspicuous 
by  strenuous  efforts  to  conceal  the  nature  of 
their  business  and  identity.  Their  presence, 
consequently,  aroused  that  keen  interest  which 
is  sometimes  called  genuine  suspicion. 

To  begin  with,  they  invariably  closed  the 
door  with  a  loud  bang  that  told  of  a  desire  to  be 
left  alone,  and  when  other  people  entered  the 
room,  these  seemed  at  a  loss  for  something  to 
talk  about. 

Indeed,  should  further  ground  for  local 
gossip  be  needed,  was  it  not  provided  by  the 
entry  in  the  yellow  smeared  visitors'  book,  the 
pages  of  which  impartially  continued  the  great 
roll  of  visitors,  distinguished  and  otherwise, 
who  throughout  several  centuries  had  halted  in 
passing,  including,  so  it  was  said,  two  kings, 
three  princes  of  royal  blood,  and  at  least  five 
eminent  highwaymen  ? 


Here  it  was  written 


Name. 

Address. 

Date  of  arrival, 

M.  Zaritza 

Greenwich 

Dec.  6th 

Loyala  Leng 

London 

»     7  th 

J.  Flett 

London 

„     Sth 

T.  Kean 

Rotherhithe 

„     9th 

"You  need  not  have  the  slightest  fear — 
London  is  the  safest  place  in  the  world  for  this 
business ;  but  if  you  are  to  land  the  rifles  by 
the  loth  of  February,  not  a  moment  must  be 
lost.  Within  a  week  we  can  deliver  twenty- 
five  thousand  Mauser  -  type  rifles,  together 
with  ammunition,  to  any  steamer  you  may 
name. 

"I  should  advise  shipment  off  the  Cornish 
coast,  where  as  a  rule  it  is  quiet  and  dark  at 
night.  The  price  is  j[^^  apiece — dirt  cheap  for 
such  a  handy,  pretty -looking  little  weapon. 
Perhaps  by  Saturday  there  may  be  only  ten 
thousand,  as  trade  is  brisk." 

The  man  who  spoke  in  such  jaunty,  off-hand, 
business-like  tone  of  death -dealing  weapons 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Kean,  whose  wide-awake  blue 
eyes  rolled  wistfully  at  the  mere  thought  of  a 
profitable  deal,  while  simultaneously  his  hard, 
red -scaled  cheeks  diffused  a  dark,  dull, 
crimson  hue  in  exultation  of  a  flow  of  wine,  the 
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price  of  which  was,  no  doubt,  amply  covered  in 
the  estimates  quoted  for  other  things. 

His  ostensible  occupation  was  shipbroking, 
but  the  only  authority  obtainable  for  this  state- 
ment was  a  highly  polished  brass  plate  outside 
an  unobtrusive  city  office  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  E.C.,  and  a  curly -lettered,  gilt-edged 
visiting  card. 

In  reality,  however,  he  was  a  scoundrel,  of 
the  smooth,  despicable  type  that  is  born,  not 
made  :  to  him  villainy  came  easy,  for  it  w^as 
intensely  natural. 

With  hair  parted  and  plastered  down, 
moustache  waxed  to  the  fineness  of  pin  points, 
and  wearing  a  straight-cut  blue  cloth  jacket,  with 
widely  checked  trousers,  creased  in  unerringly 
perpendicular  lines,  and  patent  leather  boots, 
he  looked  the  type  of  smart,  money-making 
man  who  believed  in  the  philosophy  of  gay 
garments. 

"My  terms,"  he  continued,  "are  cash;  my 
prevailing  principle,  'ask  no  questions.'  You 
may  want  these  guns  for  a  filibustering  expedi- 
tion, but  how  am  I  to  know  that  without 
inquiry  ?  Why,  after  all,  it's  a  genuine  trading 
transaction.  You  come  into  my  shop,  make 
a  purchase,  and  go  out  again.  It  matters  little 
to  me  whether  I  sell  you  guns  or  vegetables 
as  long  as  I  get  my  price.  I  want  money  and 
you  want  rifles — well,  it  is  a  fair  bargain  between 
us." 

And  after  satisfying  his  not  over-rapacious 
conscience  in  this  free-and-easy  manner,  Mr. 
Kean,  with  a  rapid  glance  suggestive  of  illimit- 
able shrewdness,  turned  towards  a  long,  lithe 
figure  that  lay  in  loose  languor  amid  the  depths 
of  a  dusty,  great  arm-chair. 

This  last  had  listened  with  quiet  intent  to 
all  that  had  been  said ;  now  that  it  was  his  turn 
to  speak,  he  sprang    forward  and  straightened 


himself  with  one  quick,  incisive  movement, 
bringing  within  range  of  the  light  of  day  a 
strong,  proud  face,  every  feature  and  every 
expression  of  which  revealed  power,  restraint, 
and  decision. 

"We  must  have  prompt  delivery,"  said 
M.  Zaritza ;  "  there  must  be  no  delay.  You 
will  be  paid  in  cash — and  remember,  strict 
secrecy." 

"  You  see,"  interposed  the  pertinacious  Mr. 
Kean,  "  I  am  the  head  of  a  great  syndicate 
that  controls  the  gun  trade  of  the  world.  We 
have  been  a  going  concern  for  thirty-three  years 
now,  and  still  our  identity  and  business  is 
unknown  to  any  Government  in  the  world.  Is 
not  that  sufficient  guarantee  that  all  will  be 
well  ? 

"  Why,  our  capital  runs  into  millions,  and  we 
can  supply  you  with  anything  from  a  saloon 
rifle  to  a  9 '4  gun,  and  ship  it  clear  of  overhaul, 
Presuming  you  Avant  arms  for  people  like  the 
Mad  Mullah,  well,  we  can  pack  them  in  con- 
venient sixty-pound  cases  ready  for  the  native 
carriers." 

"  I  have  heard  sufficient,"  replied  M.  Zaritza, 
who  now,  as  always,  spoke  in  the  short  sentences 
of  the  soldier  diplomat,  short  sentences  that 
summed  up  the  whole  working  of  a  mature  mind 
into  practically  a  simple  language  of  Yes  and 
No. 

"To-morrow  night  you  will  meet  me  at  the 
Russian  Embassy  to  arrange  the  agreement. 
After  that,  my  friend,  Mr.  Loyala  Leng,  will 
superintend  the  shipment — I  have  other  business 
to  attend  to.  Be  punctual — to-morrow  night  at 
eight  o'clock." 

•  ••••• 

On  a  winter's  night,  a  carriage  with  wheels 
muffled  by  snow  suddenly  drew  up  outside 
the  Russian  Embassy  in  Chesham  Place. 
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The  porter  swung  open  the  great  iron  gates, 
through  which  passed  two  men  heavily  clad 
in  fur  coats.  Later  on,  a  hansom  arrived, 
from  which  a  third  man  alighted,  also  passing 
within  the  great  iron  gates.  The  hour  was 
exactly  eight  o'clock. 

Only  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  the  man 
who  had  been  last  to  arrive  came  down  the 
Embassy  steps  with  the  quick  step  of  one  who, 
having  made  "a  deal,"  hastens  lest  time  should 
repudiate  it,  and  passed  out. 

The  snow  had  no  sooner  covered  his  tracks 
than  the  great  iron  gates  again  clanked  ponder- 
ously, and  the  two  men  who  had  been  first  to 
arrive  sauntered  out  arm  in  arm,  and  entering 
their  carriage,  drove  away. 

The  carriage  stopped  outside  the  Carlton 
Club,  and  they  went  inside,  seeking  out  for 
themselves  a  quiet  alcoved  corner  of  the  marble 
hall  in  which  distinguished  men  of  England 
smoke,  chat,  and  sometimes  scheme. 

"  Yes,  Loyala,"  said  M.  Zaritza,  addressing 
his  companion  of  the  evening,  "  this  is  a  delicate 
undertaking,  but  there  should  be  no  doubt  of 
success.  I  think  we  can  trust  Kean  so  long 
as  we  pay  him  well,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
help  me  in  every  way  you  can.  You  see  every 
monicnt  the  danger  increases.  My  orders  are 
concise.  By  the  loth  of  February  the  ship 
must  be  safely  anchored  under  the  protection 
of  the  forts  of  Port  Arthur ^ — that  is  in  two 
months'  time.  If  I  fail,  I  am  discredited  for 
ever ;  if  you  fail,  then  I  can  no  longer  trust  in 
what  men  call  friendship." 

"  I  have  never  failed  in  friendship,"  quietly 
exclaimed  the  other,  whose  nobility  of  nature 
recoiled  at  the  mere  thought  of  distrust. 

"  Your  work  will  be  very  simple — all  I  want 
you  to  do  is  to  go  with  the  ship.  Jack  Flett 
is  as  good  a  fellow  as  he  is  a  skipper,  but  he 


can  never  realise  the  importance  of  swift  and 
sure  transit.  For  that  reason  I  want  you  to  be 
in  complete  charge — the  skipper  will  obey  your 
orders  without  question.  I  know  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  impress  upon  you  the 
need  for  haste,  but  I  will  tell  you  something, 
and  then  you  will  realise  the  urgency." 

Then  the  two  drew  their  chairs  close  together, 
and  whispered  for  a  while  in  each  other's  ears. 
Afterwards,  they  instinctively  joined  hands, 
first  one  and  then  the  other  giving  the  stern, 
strong  grip  of  a  friendship  that  it  was  evident 
both  meant  to  be  lifelong. 

"February  loth  must  be  the  outside  limit," 
said  Loyala  Leng. 

And  now  they  discussed  topics  obviously  of 
lesser  importance  and  interest  to  them :  the 
weather,  who  was  in  town  and  who  was  out  of 
town,  polo  and  hunting  and  the  pleasure  of 
living. 

"By  the  way,"  carelessly  asked  M.  Zaritza, 
"  have  you  heard  from  that  fine  girl  to  whom 
I  introduced  you  in  Los  Angelos  last  year  ?  I 
mean  that  regal  lady  to  whom  everybody  paid 
homage — the  one  who  always  dressed  in  blue — 
the  one  who  was  full  of  vivacity,  and  who  sang 
and  smiled  and  fascinated  ?  " 

For  an  instant  an  expression  of  sweet  gentle- 
ness stole  over  the  calm,  clear,  finely  featured 
face  of  Loyala,  usually  so  stern  in  its  self- 
control. 

The  change  only  lasted  an  instant,  but  during 
that  instant  fleeting  thought  had  hastened  away 
over  the  wide  ocean  to  the  rich  valleys  of 
Southern  California,  and  there  only  one  figure 
stood  against  the  bright  blue  sky-line,  a  rival 
to  the  glories  of  the  sun. 

It  was  the  gracefully  outlined  form  of  a 
woman,  superb  in  her  womanhood. 

Recovering  his  self-possession  with  a  nervous 
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/fan/^r.  — "This  is  the  rRisoNER,  MV  Lord." 
Jiuli^e. — "Very  well,  take  him  away;  don't  want  to  hear  any  more.     Ten  years  penal." 
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effort,    Loyala   replied    that    he    never  received 
any  news  from  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Daylight  was  creeping  along  the  avenue  of 
the  stately  grey  stone  buildings  in  Pall  Mall 
when  the  two  friends  parted ;  and  as  Loyala 
made  his  way  through  the  Park,  passing  the 
grassy  beds  of  slumbering  outcasts,  he  thought 
with  intensity,  not  of  the  impending  expedition, 
but  of  a  form  of  womanhood  on  the  blue  sky- 
line of  California. 

Since  the  day  they  had  first  met  on  a  distant 
western  ranch,  he  had  never  ceased  to  think, 
and  to  think  lovingly,  of  her ;  but  now  that  his 
friend  had  recalled  the  incident,  so  vivid  was 
his  imagination  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
face  to  face  with  her  again. 

How  well  he  remembered  the  morning  she 
came  careering  wildly  over  the  open  plains, 
mounted  on  a  fresh,  young  chestnut  pony.  How 
she  proudly  tossed  her  lovely  head,  while  her 
long  flowing  hair  waved  in  the  breeze  and 
glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and  her  big,  wide 
blue  eyes  darted  forth  merry  glances  that  would 
have  penetrated  a  stone  heart  encased  in  steel. 

They  all  rushed  forward  as  she  laughingly 
threw  the  reins  over  her  pony's  mane ;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  he,  Loyala  Leng,  had 
been  the  one  to  assist  her  dismount,  and  to 
impress  a  kiss  upon  as  dainty  a  little  hand  as 
ever  held  reins. 

•  ••••• 

As  the  steamer  Toreador  hugged  the  Cornish 
coast  one  January  night,  she  seemed  to  cut  her 
way  by  sheer  force  of  propulsion  through  the 
pitch-black  darkness. 

From  the  main  deck  it  was  impossible  to 
see  the  top  of  the  mast  above,  and  from  the 
bridge  one  looked  down  into  what  appeared 
to  be  an  abyss.  No  flickering  lights  cast  reflec- 
tion upon  the  gurgling  water  around. 


She  was  a  strange  ship  out  in  a  strange  night, 
a  black  speck  on  a  black  expanse,  seemingly 
illimitable  because  so  impenetrable. 

Pacing  up  and  down  the  bridge  was  a  tall, 
thin  figure  wrapped  in  thick  blue  serge,  and 
wearing  a  low,  shiny-peaked  nautical  cap,  beneath 
which  peeped  a  weather-beaten,  aggressive- 
looking  face,  fitted  with  a  pair  of  weedy,  blood- 
shot, brown  eyes,  a  red-rimmed  nose,  and  a 
stiff,  straw-like  ginger  beard. 

That  was  Captain  Jack  Flett,  the  skipper, 
who  was  one  of  those  curious  mercantile  per- 
sons who  earn  their  living  by  undertaking  work 
of  great  risk  and  more  than  equal  profit. 

Pacing  with  him,  step  in  step,  was  Loyala 
Leng,  now  in  his  element,  for  he  was  embarking 
upon  an  enterprise  that  accorded  with  his  wildly 
soulful  temperament. 

A  stalwart,  deep-chested,  great-hearted  man, 
with  strong,  generous  character  engraved  upon 
every  feature  of  a  striking  face ;  noble  activity 
and  ambition  marked  in  every  movement; 
pitiless  to  the  pitiless,  helpful  to  the  helpless; 
in  war,  a  soldier,  in  peace,  a  man  glowing  with 
the  pride  of  manhood. 

There  could  be  no  misunderstanding  the 
purpose  of  that  lofty  forehead,  looming  high 
like  a  rugged  mountain  wall  above  a  pair  of 
delicately  tinted  blue  eyes  —  eyes  that  could 
melt  into  a  singularly  sweet  expression  of 
sympathy  and  sadness,  or  flash  forth  the  fierce- 
ness of  battle  or  the  fervour  of  an  ardent 
love. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  purpose 
of  that  deep,  rolling  voice  that  echoed  on  the 
ear  like  the  tempestuous  roar  of  the  storm-tossed 
waves,  now  lashed  into  fury  on  the  relentless 
rocks,  now  recoiled  in  the  hushed  solemnity 
of  the  inevitable  retreat.  It  was  a  voice  to 
command,  a  voice  to  be  obeyed. 
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And  there  was  no  misunderstanding  the  man 
— he  was  a  deeply  earnest  man,  ahvays  seeking 
the  fulfihnent  of  a  purpose. 

Just  now,  his  purpose  was  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Russian,  M. 
Zaritza,  who  perhaps  of  the  many  he  had  met 
was  the  only  man  to  whom  he  owed  a  favour. 

But  withal,  there  was  a  tender,  loving  side 
to  this  strenuous  nature.  Indeed,  it  was  once 
said  of  him  that  he  had  the  soul  of  a  poet 
with  the  heart  of  a  soldier;  and  again,  that 
he  had  the  heart  of  a  poet  with  the  soul  of  a 
soldier. 

He  had  fought  and  camped  beneath  the 
skies  of  every  land ;  and  when,  with  a  voice 
mellowed  in  its  prime,  he  told  of  adventures 
out  West,  out  East,  up  North,  and  down  South, 
he  linked  his  words  together  with  pearl-pointed 
eloquence,  mingling  with  them  the  romance 
of  many  climes. 

His  firm  set  lips  crowned  with  a  flowing  golden 
moustache,  upon  his  head  neatly  balanced 
an  astrachan  turban ;  a  straight,  stalwart  form 
enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  grey  greatcoat,  he 
looked  a  proudly  picturesque  character,  one 
destined  to  be  singled  out  among  the  multitude, 
as  he  paced  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
bridge.  His  was  a  fearless  footstep  as  he  swayed 
all  his  weight,  the  resounding  "tramp  !  tramp  !  " 
was  the  march  of  a  man  who,  knowing  the  way, 
was  determined  to  follow  it. 

He  displayed  no  medals,  but  his  wounds 
were  many — a  finger  off  each  hand,  an  ugly 
scar  over  the  right  temple,  and  many  a  similar 
souvenir  in  various  parts  of  his  body  spoke  for 
a  front  place  in  many  a  firing  line. 

"  A  vessel  on  the  port  bow,  sir,"  shouted  the 
sailor  on  watch  on  'the  forecastle  peak. 

Loyala  and  the  captain  listened  for  a  few 
minutes   with   some   anxiety.     Now  they   could 


distinctly  hear  the  steady  ripple  of  the  water  as 
it  licked  the  side  of  some  swiftly  moving  craft. 

Peering  into  the  black  night,  they  discerned 
three  flapping  mainsails,  from  which  came  the  . 
cry  in  chorus,  "  Is  that  the  Toreador  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  bawled  the  skipper  in  answer. 

Soon  the  barges  were  made  fast  to  the  steamer, 
and  the  music  of  the  winch,  as  the  heavy  chains 
alternately  tightened  and  loosened,  filled  the  air 
until  daylight  slyly  streaked  through  the  clouds 
in  the  east. 

Many  heavy  packing-cases  were  transferred 
from  the  barges  to  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  all 
mysteriously  marked,  while  some  were  fictitiously 
labelled  "  Tinned  Meats." 

When  the  work  was  complete,  Mr.  Thomas 
Kean  left  on  his  barges,  carrying  with  him  crisp 
English  banknotes  in  exchange,  having  fulfilled 
his  agreement  with  swiftness  and  secrecy. 

His  terms  had  been  cash ;  his  principle,  "  ask 
no  questions." 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  steamer  was  under 
way ;  by  midday,  the  English  coast  was  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  horizon,  and  the  Toreador, 
having  successfully  wooed  a  cargo,  conveniently 
changed  her  name  to  the  Tartar. 

The  diamond-studded  waves  glittered  in  the 
effervescent  joy  of  a  brilliant  morning  of  summer 
sunshine  when  the  Tartar  steamed  slowly  into 
Funchal  Bay,  Madeira,  and  anchored  in  the 
deep  blue,  foam-speckled  waters  beneath  the  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  the  verdant  velvet  slopes  of 
which  banked  high  against  the  bright,  clear  skies. 

When  Loyala  stepped  ashore,  a  thrill  of  world- 
love  glowed  his  frame. 

Towering  above  him,  tall,  stately  palms,  their 
tropical  heads  heavy  with  the  burden  of  fruit, 
drooping  with  listless,  easy  grace  ;  the  warm,  still 
air,  laden  with  the  delicate  perfumes  of  dainty 
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fruits  that  clustered  on  every  side  amid  a  wealth 
of  green  foliage;  and  fragile,  tender -leaved 
flowers,  painted  with  the  perfection  of  the 
Infinite,  that  lined  the  crude  pathway  of  moss- 
covered  stones. 

Wherever  the  eye  roamed,  it  rested  on  some- 
thing beautiful  in  itself  because  of  itself,  but  a 
little  something  that  seemed  inseparable  to  the 
blending  of  the  divine  scheme  of  Creation. 

Loyala,  strolling  through  the  quaint,  grey  arch- 
way that  led  to  the  market-place,  was  assailed  on 
every  side  by  a  throng  of  maimed  mendicants, 
who,  speaking  in  broken  English  with  a  plaintive 
Portuguese  lisp,  accentuated  their  claims  to 
charity. 

"  Pity  ze  poor  blind  beggar  !  " 

"  Pity  ze  poor  lame  man  ! " 

"  Pity  ze  poor  widow  !  " 

"  Pity  ze  poor  orphan  ! " 

And  Loyala  pitied  them  all. 

The  incidents  of  the  morning  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him,  and  caused  him  to  lapse 
into  one  of  those  frowning,  melancholy  moods 
which  now  and  again  isolated  him  in  silent 
relief. 

"  Here  in  this  lovely  garden,  plentiful  with  the 
fruits  of  heaven,"  he  thought,  "  charity  is  as  cold 
as  in  the  cities  where  the  teeming  millions  rush 
by  that  they  may  exist,  and  people  too  are  poor 
and  some  are  blind." 

Then  he  began  to  slowly  climb  the  hilly 
roadway  that  led  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
crested  with  the  shining  white  building  of  a 
convent. 

For  a  few  moments  he  stood  fixedly  gazing 
at  a  little  plot  of  land  away  on  the  western 
slopes  littered  with  monuments  to  the  dead. 
It  seemed  so  strange  to  him,  in  the  vigour  of 
prime  manhood,  that  people  should  die  here, 
where  there  was  so  much  to  live  for. 


And  yet,  after  all,  he  could  understand. 
Once  again  his  mind  drifted  over  land  and  sea 
to  the  desolate  prairie  plains  and  the  distant 
West ;  once  again  he  saw  the  figure  of  her  in 
blue. 

Now  he  felt  lonely  and  tired.  Even  in  this 
land  of  loveliness  there  was  for  him  a  void,  a 
great,  dull,  heart-aching  void. 

"What  was  a  kingdom,"  he  asked  himself, 
"  without  a  queen  ?  " 

Banishment  in  such  a  place,  he  concluded, 
would  only  add  to  one's  anguish,  because  the 
merry-makers  of  the  soil,  the  gay  flowers, 
laughed,  so  it  seemed,  at  his  loneliness. 

A  few  steps  farther,  and  he  had  gained  the 
ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  Spanish  fortress,  set 
hard  in  the  impregnable  mountain  rock. 

As  he  glanced  down  to  the  bright  bay  beyond, 
his  singular  imagination  penetrated  the  dimness 
of  centuries.  He  saw  niyriads  of  canoe-like  boats 
gliding,  almost  darting,  through  the  surf  to  the 
golden  grained  beach  beyond  ;  then  conjuring 
up  visions  of  an  onrushing  army,  he  beheld  a 
wave  of  spears  flashing  in  the  sunlight  sweep 
lightning-like  the  mountain  slopes,  and  heard 
the  boom  of  cannon,  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion by  a  dull,  dead  thud  as  the  massive  iron  ball 
battered  heavily  against  the  thick  stone  ramparts. 

Loyala  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  real 
surroundings  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  approach- 
ing in  the  distance,  grinding  in  their  wake  the 
loose  gravel  on  the  pathway  ;  and  looking  in  the 
direction  whence  they  came,  he  saw  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  escorted  by  two  men. 

As  the  happy  trio  toiled  up  the  steep  mountain 
side,  he  noticed  that  the  two  men  occasionally 
held  the  woman's  arms  to  swing  her  clear  of  the 
rocky  barriers,  and  when  she  regained  her  feet 
again,  how  light-heartedly  she  laughed  and 
stumbled  again,   and    so  often   that   it  seemed 


''i  see  you  won  your  round. 
"  Veth." 

"  How    MUCH    BY?" 

"Five  Shillinths." 
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as  though  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  walk 
but  Uttle. 

Soon  they  were  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
stern  old  walls  of  the  fortress. 

Loyala  could  see  quite  plainly  now  the 
gracefully  lined  figure  of  a  woman,  clad  in 
a  deep  blue  serge  costume,  that  matched  the 
waters  beyond  and  the  sky  above. 

A  tall  woman  of  powerful  physique,  she 
carried  herself  with  a  proud,  almost  audacious, 
bearing. 

Indeed,  Loyala  had  only  seen  one  such  other 
figure  in  a  life  that  was  now  rich  in  its  prime, 
and  that  was  the  figure  of  a  w^oman  in  blue  who 
rode  wildly  over  the  western  ranch. 

Presently,  the  three  people  reached  the  parapet 
of  the  fortress,  and  seated  themselves  not  far 
away  from  Loyala. 

The  young  men  were  commonplace,  every- 
day youths,  who  wore  their  straw  hats  at  a 
"wicked"  angle,  and  kicked  their  spotless  pipe- 
clayed shoes  together  with  a  violence  that  only 
equalled  the  force  with  which  they  smoked 
flimsy  whiffs. 

But  Loyala  heeded  them  not,  for  his  gaze 
hungrily  concentrated  upon  the  face  of  the 
woman,  searched  in  vain  a  pair  of  bright  blue 
eyes  for  a  look  of  recognition. 

He  had  suspected  as  much  when  he  saw  her 
toiling  up  the  steep  mountain  side ;  now  he 
knew  that  the  woman  near  him  was  her  whom 
he  had  known  simply  as  Olive,  the  figure  of 
the  woman  in  blue  who  rode  wildly  over  the 
western  ranch. 

But  he  had  remembered — she  had  forgotten. 
Still  he  forgave  the  ways  of  memory  in  his 
joyous  contemplation  of  a  woman  he  un- 
doubtedly loved. 

She  had  not  altered  much — to  say  that  she 
had  grown  more  beautiful  would  only  be  a  weak 


attempt  to  adorn  the  lily.  She  was  the  same 
laughing  girl  as  ever,  unconsciously  brimming 
over  with  that  buoyancy  too  often  mistaken  for 
coquetry.  , 

Loyala  did  not  move  towards  her ;  he  merely 
waited  and  watched  and  wondered. 

While  she  stayed,  the  world  seemed  complete 
to  him  and  he  felt  justified  in  enjoying  the 
glorious  prospect  of  the  garden  land.  When 
she  left,  he  thought  how  strange  it  was  that 
he  should  think  of  her  when  she  was  so  near; 
forgetting,  as  lovers  always  will,  that  she  was 
ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 

Then  he  fell  again  into  a  strange,  melancholy 
mood,  but  this  time  he  was  not  alone  in  his 
day-dreams. 

Taking  from  his  inside  pocket  a  little  diary, 
he  tore  out  carelessly  a  page,  upon  which  he 
proceeded  slowly,  as  one  in  a  trance  of  inspira- 
tion, to  scratch  some  verse;  and  when  he  had 
finished,  he  read  aloud  to  himself — 

"  I  whispered  your  name  by  the  camp  fire,   dear, 
So  that  only  God  and  the  dead  might  hear  ; 
An  answer  came  through  the  whispering  grass, 
'Be  loyal  in    love,  and  all  doubts  will  pass.' 
So  I   wait  and  watch  for  the  dawn  of  grace, 
And  the  light  of  love  on  your  beautiful  face. 

I  whispered  your  name  at  the  dawning,  dear, 

So  that  only  God  and  the  morn  might  hear  ; 

No  answer  came  until  the  daylight  tied, 

And  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  your  love  was  dead. 

So  I  wait  in  vain  for  the  dawn  of  grace, 

And  the  light  of  love  on  your  beautiful  face." 

Next  morning,  Captain  Flett  told  him  that 
unless  the  Tartar  was  under  way  that 
afternoon  there  would  be  little  prospect  of 
reaching  Port  Arthur  before  February  loth, 
and  urged  him  not  to  tarry. 

In  the  afternoon  Loyala  again  went  to  the 
fortress  on  the  mountain  side. 
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He  liad  not  forgotten  his  promise  to  M. 
Zaritza,  which  he  meant  to  fulfil  at  all  hazards, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  he  must  see 
and  speak  to  her. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  she  came 
alone,  and  sitting  on  the  ruined  wall,  began  to 
read. 

Soon  her  eyes  wandered  inquiringly  over  the 
pages  of  the  book,  and  met  another  pair  of 
lighter  blue,  set  ready  to  catch  any  little  glance 
that  might  steal  their  way. 

Within  a  few  moments  Olive  knew  that  the 
stranger  was  Loyala  Leng,  but  she  only  knew 
him  as  the  young  man  introduced  to  her  some 
time  ago  by  a  distinguished  Russian  gentleman, 
M.  Zaritza. 

She  thought  how  handsome  he  had  grown, 
but  how  fierce  and  stern.  Still  he  would  be 
some  diversion  out  on  the  quiet  little  island. 

Loyala,  on  his  part,  recognised  that  since  their 
first  meeting  Olive  had  developed  the  strong 
characteristics  of  a  womanhood  in  all  its  glory. 
When  he  parted  at  evening,  he  realised  that  if 
he  must  win  this  woman's  love,  all  the  world 
would  be  his  rivals. 

That  she  was  intensely  sympathetic,  kind, 
generous,  and  impulsive,  he  had  no  doubt. 
Were  not  these  qualities  reflected  in  her  lovely, 
frank,  imperious  face  ?  But  there  was  one  out- 
standing flaw  in  her  creation  so  inseparable 
from  her  life  that  it  was  an  unconscious  part 
of  her  every  thought  and  act. 

She  was  a  ruler  who  demanded  victims,  not 
subjects.  Her  single  aim  was  to  win  praise 
and  adulation  from  mankind,  caring  not  for 
the  women — to  her  they  were  unforgiving  and 
implacable. 

She  had  met  many  handsome  and  famous 
men  in  the  capitals  of  the  world-soldiers  and 
statesmen  —  but    she    never    wearied    of   their 


extravagant  songs  of  praise.  She  realised  her 
power  to  the  fullest,  and  exercised  it  to  extort 
a  recognition  of  love. 

Loyala  was  essentially  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  knew  that  Olive  was  frail,  and  therefore 
human.  That  she  had  been  saved  from  perfec- 
tion made  his  task  somewhat  easier.  He  would 
be  cold  and  unbending  with  her.  She  might 
yearn  for  worship,  but  he  would  not  give  it  her. 

Next  morning  Captain  Hett  again  reminded 
Loyala  that  unless  the  Tartar  sailed  immedi- 
ately she  could  not  reach  Port  Arthur  before 
February  loth. 

That  afternoon  Loyala  met  Olive  at  the 
ruined  fortress  on  the  mountain  side. 

She  talked  of  love  and  lovers ;  placed  her 
little,  delicately  moulded  white  hand  in  his,  and 
even  gently  clasped  it ;  met  his  eyes  with  a 
wistful,  softening  glance ;  kissed  a  flower  and 
laid  it  on  his  breast;  and  displayed  all  the 
dainty  arts  of  the  artless. 

Then  she  fell  to  merriment :  told  how  she 
was  the  centre  of  the  island  life,  and  how  she 
wanted  to  be  a  great  woman— a  woman  who 
travelled  the  world  over,  spreading  afar  her 
fame. 

And  at  last  she  fell  to  rebuking  Loyala  for 
his  coldness  and  inattention,  telling  him  that  he 
was  a  laggard  in  love ;  but  Loyala,  knowing  that 
he  had  triumphed  where  others  had  failed,  did 
not  relent. 

Again  and  again  they  met  at  the  old  fortress, 
until  Loyala,  no  longer  able  to  repel  her  charms, 
spoke  with  the  honeyed  accents  of  the  language 
of  love  and  homage  she  so  much  needed. 

She  had  been  determined  from  the  first  to 
bring  Loyala,  as  it  were,  to  his  knees  before 
her ;  but  as  one  whose  heart  had  hitherto 
always  been  besieged  with  the  gallantry  of 
persistent   suitors,    it    was    a    pleasant   novelty 
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once  in  a  while  for  her  to  be  the  attacking 
party. 

In  the  knowledge  that  she  was  dealing  with 
an  extraordinary  man,  she  brought  into  play 
all  those  subtle,  gentle  little  charms  that  would 
have  softened  a  heart  of  adamant,  and  the  slow, 
steady  yielding  of  Loyala  she  regarded  with  the 
selfishness  and  conceit  of  one  unaccustomed  to 
battle,  but  not  strange  to  the  sweets  of  victory. 

It  was  a  voluntary  surrender  and  a  volnntnry 
forgiveness ;  and  that  night,  when  they  parted, 
he  passionately  seized  her  hand,  and  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  love  long  pent  up,  covered  it 
with  kisses,  she  blushing  all  the  while  and 
smiling  sweetly ;  for  now  had  come  the  hour  of 
her  triumph,  and  she  knew  that  her  fascination 
had  not  faded. 

Next  morning  Captain  Flett,  growing  extremely 
anxious,  sought  Loyala,  and  reminded  him  that 
now  so  many  days  had  passed,  it  was  impossible 
to  reach  Port  Arthur  before  February  loth. 

"Not  that  I  wouldn't  like  to  stay  on  this 
lovely  little  island  as  long  as  you,  sir,"  he  said ; 
adding,  in  words  that  touched  to  the  quick  the 
heart  of  Loyala,  "  but  duty's  duty,  sir,  and  we 
promised." 

"  All  right,  Flett,"  replied  the  other ;  "  we'll  sail 
to-night." 

That  afternoon  they  met  for  the  last  time 
at  the  old  fortress  on  the  mountain  side,  and 
Loyala,  with  manly  candour,  explained  to  Olive 
the  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  the  island 
and  the  reason  for  his  hasty  departure.  "  I 
promised,"  he  said,  "  to  land  the  guns  at  Port 
Arthur  before  February  loth.  I  will  land  them 
there,  but  not  before  the  loth.  I  had  not  ex- 
pected to  meet  you  here  ! " 

She  turned  on  him  with  a  look  of  scorn,  her 
proud  head  poised  boldly,  an  expression  of 
contemptuous  pity  in  her  beautiful  eyes,   and 


the  least  suggestion  of  a  sneer  around  her  rose- 
red  lips. 

"And  is  this  the  way  you  remember  your 
friends  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  loved  you,"  was  his  simple  answer. 

"  The  man  who  wins  my  love  must  be  a 
stern,  brave  man,  not  one  who  can  be  easily 
turned  from  his  purpose — a  soldier  at  all  times, 
and  always ;  a  real  man,  not  a  love-lorn  laggard, 
not  a  person  who  has  no  thought  for  his  friends, 
no  regard  for  his  sacred  promises." 

That  evening  they  parted  for  ever. 

"Something  ahead  —  looks  like  land  and 
ships,  sir,"  shouted  the  man  on  watch.  A 
tinkle  rang  out  from  the  Ijridge,  and  a  moment 
later  the  steamer  Tartar  slowed  down  to  a  five- 
knot  i)ace. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  inquired  Loyala. 

"  It  means  that  the  port  is  blockaded  and 
our  game  is  up,"  answered  the  captain. 

"  No,  damn  it !  no,  sir,  it  does  not  mean  that. 
It  means  that  we  must  run  for  the  harbour. 
Remember  duty's  duty,  and  we  promised." 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  with  you  as  long  as  we  keep 
floating,  but  we'll  never  get  there." 

Neither  man  spoke  again — both  of  them  acted. 

The  bell  on  the  bridge  ringing  out  "full 
steam  ahead,"  the  Tartar  lurched  forward,  and 
then,  steadying  herself,  darted  through  the  water 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  monster  flying-fish. 

The  night  was  inky  black. 

No  shining  moon  revealed  the  skies  above  or 
lent  its  silvery  track  to  the  waters  beneath,  and 
the  masts  and  framework  of  the  ship  stood 
gaunt  like  a  skeleton  set  amid  the  trappings  of 
deep  mourning. 

And  looming  grimly  ahead  were  great,  solid 
lumps  of  blackness — the  war  vessels  of  Japan, 
and  beyond,  the  forts  of  Russia. 
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Suddenly  there  swung  round  Uie  horizon 
the  all-enveloping  arms  of  a  powerful  search- 
light. 

"They  have  seen  us,"  cried  the  captain. 

Loyala  replied,  "There  can  be  no  turning 
back." 

Again  the  searchlight  cast  its  dazzling  reflec- 
tion before  the  vessel,  showing  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  sealed  with  the  walls  of  floating 
steel,  from  which  bristled  the  gaping  muzzles  of 
many  guns. 

But  the  men  paced  the  bridge,  peering 
eagerly  into  the  darkness,  and  still  the  Tartar 
steamed  full  speed  ahead  into  the  ambush  of 
destruction. 

"  It  is  foolish  to  continue,"  urged  the  captain  ; 
"let  us  pull  up  and  signal." 

But  Loyala  would  not  be  persuaded.  "There 
is  still  a  chance,"  he  said ;  "  and  remember,  too, 
we  promised  to  get  there." 

Right  in  the  eye  of  the  searchlight  the  Tartar 
ran  like  a  madman  doomed  to  destruction. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  guns  on  a  ship  of  war 
that  lay  away  to  starboard  spoke  sharply  and 
sternly. 

There  was  a  flash  of  flame,  a  rolling  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  a  great  shell  came  madly  across  the 
Tartai^s  forefront. 

"  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,"  remarked 
Flett  hotly.     "  I'll  stop  the  engine  now." 

Loyala's  right  hand  came  up  from  his  jacket 
pocket  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  Flett  was  looking 
down  the  throat  of  a  "gun." 

"  I  command  her,"  said  the  man  with  the 
revolver  simply;  "  we  go  on  or  we  go  down — it 
is  the  chance  we  gambled  for." 

Again  the  war-ship  spoke,  and  this  time  the 
shell  burst  amidst  the  Tartar's  top  hamper, 
tearing    away  rigging,   masts,  and    funnels,  and 


stretching  three  or  foui  of  the  crew  dead  upon 
the  deck. 

"  This  is  madness,  man ! "  shouted  Flett. 
"  Stop  her,  for  God's  sake !  We  haven't  a 
chance." 

"  Chance  or  no  chance,  we  go  on  to  the  end." 

A  yell  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  crew — a 
wild  yell  that  heralded  mutiny. 

Still  the  leader  stood  there  like  a  thing  of 
steel,  no  sign  of  weakening  in  his  hard,  in- 
flexible face. 

Peering  right  ahead,  he  saw  the  chance  he 
had  been  trying  for,  the  chance  of  protection  by 
the  Russian  batteries. 

"  Give  me  ten  minutes  more,"  he  said  fiercely, 
"and  I'll  beat  them  yet." 

"  In  ten  minutes  we'll  all  be  in  hell,"  snarled 
Flett.  "  Look  there,  look,  man,  on  the  port 
bow." 

And  even  as  he  spoke,  the  man  cowered  low 
as  if  to  avoid  the  coming  thunderbolt. 

A  cruiser  had  swung  half  round  so  that  most 
of  her  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
blockade-runner. 

A  line  of  fierce  white  light  sprang  from  her 
whole  length,  there  came  a  sound  on  the  air 
like  the  rush  of  the  hosts  of  the  Angel  of  Death, 
and  then  the  iron  storm  tore  through  the 
Tartar''s  quivering  hulk,  wood  and  steel  were 
splintered  into  myriad  fragments,  the  boilers 
burst  below,  the  decks  were  rent  asunder,  the 
waves  rushed  over  her  with  one  wild  sweep,  and 
the  blockade-runner  disappeared  for  ever  under 
the  greedy  lips  of  the  great  yellow  sea  ! 

When  daylight  dawned,  one  battleship  sig- 
nalled to  another,  "  Blockade-runner  sunk  last 
night  —  all  hands  drowned  —  supposed  to  be 
taking  supplies  to  Port  Arthur." 


Nervous  Pianisle  {to  Great   Tenor,  whose  three  encores  have  taken  tip  the  interval.)— "  O  PLEASE. 
Mr,  O'Domel,  is  the  Audience  still  there?" 


SKETCHED     IN    THE    STRAND. 


AT   SUNSET   ON    KLONDYKE 


By 

Violet  I.  Wallis 


THE  man  gave   a   sort  of  unconscious 
shudder    and    closed    his    eyes,    but 
ere  a  minute  had  passed  he  opened 
them   again,  impelled   to  do  so   by 
that  fascinating  patch  of  blue  sky  above. 

Enclosed  about  with  great  banks  of  soft  white 
cloud,  it  drew  his  attention  steadily,  and  was  so 
blue — so  blue,  that  he  saw  again  "  her  dear 
eyes." 

With  a  fierce  impatience  he  forced  his  glance 
to  dwell  on  the  valley  beneath,  and  he  idly 
wondered  how  many  happy  souls  Dawson  City 
could  count. 

"  I  reckon,  precious  few,"  he  muttered  grimly  ; 
"  most  of  'em  are  disappointed  wrong  'uns,  like 
yours  truly  ! " 

He  gave  a  half  grunt,  half  growl  of  protest, 
and  pulled  his  slouched  leather  hat  farther  over 
his  face,  so  that  he  peered  beneath  the  brim 
with  restless  eyes. 

He  followed  the  windings  of  the  Turondyke 
with  listless  interest  because  he  knew  its  every 
turn  ;  he  sought  out  the  one  church,  and  then 
for  a  space  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  uneven 
roof  of  the  Horse-Shoe  Music  Hall,  and  but 
wandered  on  to  turn  indifferent  gaze  upon  the 
only  habitable  hotel. 

"  And  this   is   the   thing   men   call  Life,"  he 
muttered  bitterly.   "This   is  the  only  existence 
we  have  carved  out  for  ourselves  ! " 
c 


The  door  of  the  log-hut  swung  open,  and  a 
woman  came  out  into  the  sunshine  and  walked 
towards  the  little  hillock  where  the  man  was 
sitting. 

She  was  tall,  and  of  a  splendid  physique,  with 
the  free,  easy  carriage  of  the  mountain-born. 

Her  dark  hair,  just  roughened  by  the  wind, 
made  a  simple  yet  effective  setting  round  the 
calm,  strong  face,  and  the  brown  eyes  that 
looked  out  so  fearlessly  were  large  and  liquid, 
with  long  black  lashes  that  swept  her  sunburnt 
cheeks. 

She  was  just  a  typical  Canadian  girl,  with  a 
suggestion  of  remote  Indian  parentage  that 
supplied  a  quaint  beauty. 

The  clear  gold-brown  of  her  cheeks  was 
warm  with  the  kisses  of  the  sun,  and  her  firm 
light  step  was  a  natural  inheritance. 

Bareheaded,  with  sleeves  rolled  to  her  elbow, 
she  approached  the  man  sunk  deep  in  medita- 
tion, and  with  noiseless  movement  sat  down 
close  beside  him. 

"Hullo,  Nell!"  exclaimed  the  man;  then, 
after  gazing  at  her  in  abstraction  for  a  minute, 
his  eyes  sought  the  blue  patch  of  sky  again. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  she 
followed  his  gaze. 

"What  are  you  looking  at,  Jim?"  she  asked 
curiously. 

"That  patch  of  sky  up  there,"  he  said  slowly, 
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pointing  above.  "  Do  you  see  how  wonderfully 
blue  it  is  ? — like  the  exquisite  tint  of  the  hare- 
bell in  the  woods  at  home  ;  and  when  you  look 
at  that  you  see  the  colour  of — her  eyes." 

"  Whose  ?  "  questioned  the  woman  quickly. 

"  My  wife's,"  he  said  softly,  and  perhaps  with- 
out tact,  for  he  was  not  thinking. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  woman,  and  shrank  from  him 
as  if  the  words  hurt  her. 

"  Nell,  this  is  an  awful  life,"  he  exclaimed 
suddenly.  "  I — I  don't  think  I  can  stand  it 
much  longer ! " 

She  caught  his  arm  in  sudden  fear. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  ^Vhat — what  do  you 
want  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  There,  there,  don't  get  excited ! "  he  said 
quickly,  and  put  his  arm  round  her  with  careless 
affection.  "  You're  a  good  girl,  Nell ;  and  it's 
not  your  fault,  but  you  must  see  this  life  is 
choking  me. 

"  I  came  here  because  I'd  been  a  fool  and 
frittered  away  my  money  and  my  chances,  and 
because  Dawson  City  is  a  sort  of  refuge  for 
ne'er-do-wells, 

"I  came  here  thinking  that  I  should  quickly 
make  a  fortune  and  be  able  to  go  back,  and — • 
I'm  still  here,  and  I've  watched  the  snows  melt 
five  times  without  making  a  penny  to  spare. 

"Other  men  have  returned  home  wealthy, 
with  their  pile  in  their  pocket ;  but  I  have  had 
no  luck.  Gold  seems  shy  of  my  finding  it,  and 
I — frankly,  I'm  about  'fed-up'  with  the  whole 
show." 

She  looked  at  him  with  ready  sympathy, 
though  wise  reflections  were  passing  through 
her  mind.  A  clever  man — almost  a  genius — he 
might  be,  but  she  was  quite  aware  that  steady 
work  was  not  in  his  line. 

At  home,  with  capital,  he  would  probably 
flourish,  now  that   he  had  sown  the  wild  oats 


and  reaped  the  tares  of  his  youth  ;  but  out  here, 
where  men  struggle  and  strive  for  bread  to  eat, 
his  lack  of  energy  was  always  apparent. 

Not  one  word  of  this  did  she  say ;  she  only 
asked  quietly — • 

"  And  what  of  me  ?  " 

The  man  stirred  rather  uncomfortably. 

"  I  am  no  good  to  you,  dear,"  he  said  slowly, 
and  not  unkindly.  "  Most  of  these  years  you 
have  kept  me,  and  but  for  your  bit  of  money 
the  'wolf  would  be  at  the  door  to-day. 

"  You  are  a  good-looking  woman," — he  turned 
and  gazed  at  her  critically — "  there's  not  many 
men  in  these  parts  would  turn  from  you ;  and 
after  all,  I'm  nothing  but  a  bad  penny.  Oh, 
yes,  if  only  luck  would  come  to  me  you'd  be  all 
right,  and  I  should  not  forget  you  when  I 
became  rich." 

She  pushed  him  from  her  with  sudden  fierce- 
ness, and  an  angry  red  flamed  in  her  cheek. 

"You  would  go  back  —  to  her,"  she  said 
quickly.  "  You  would  leave  me  here  alone  in 
the  wilds,  and  go  back  to  your  wife — to  the 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  woman  whom  you  dream 
about  and  talk  to  in  your  sleep.  You  would 
leave  me  here  alone,  and  desert  your  boy — 
my  child  t " 

He  caught  her  almost  roughly  by  the  arm 
and  dragged  her  down  beside  him. 

"  She's  my  wife,"  he  said  slowly  ;  "  and  though 
your  child  is  here,  her  little  one  must  also  often 
call  for  me.  I — I  should  have  to  go  back  if  my 
luck  came." 

"Jim,"  said  the  w^oman  softly,  "Jim  dear, 
don't  let's  talk  of  it — "  and  her  arms  stole  round 
his  neck. 

The  man  moved  impatiently,  but  he  did  not 
push  her  away. 

"  Oh  !  isn't  it  hard  luck  on  a  fellow  ? "  he 
demanded.     "  All  around  lies  wealth  which  will 
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be  found  by  man,  yet  I  am  rotting  away  my 
existence  in  a  miserable  log-hut.  If  I  had  but 
a  little  wealth  my  friends  would  help  me  and  I 
should  be  great — one  day  become  a  grand  figure- 
head in  the  world. 

"  God  !  to  think  of  the  injustice  !  Haven't  I 
slaved  and  hoped  and  dreamed  with  other  men  ? 
Haven't  my  prayers  been  as  fervent  when  the 
sun  went  down,  and  my  petition  as  earnest  at 
the  dawning  of  each  day  ?  Have  I  ever  shown 
how  this  isolation  has  eaten  into  my  spirit? 
Have  I  ever  before  raved  at  you  because  this  is 
a  hell  on  earth — a  mockery  in  life,  a  death-trap 
to  ambition  ? 

"  O  God  !  I  would  rather  be  dead  than  look 
forward  to  another  five  years  of  purgatory. 
Oh,  for  one  more  chance,  or  even  the  hope  of 
it !  Oh,  for  one  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  darkness 
of  despair  !  Oh,  for  a  chance  to  get  away  from 
these  hopeless  valleys  and  these  hateful  moun- 
tain tops  which  bar  away  the  outer  world  ! " 

He  pushed  away  her  clinging  arms,  and  stood 
upright,  his  hands  stretched  out  in  unconscious 
pleading. 

"  O  God  !  for  one  more  chance  ! "  he  prayed 
wildly. 

"  Jim  !  Jim  ! "  came  a  hoarse  whisper  at  his 
feet,  and  the  woman  knelt  beside  him.  "  Oh  1 
why  do  you  say  such  things?  It  breaks  my 
heart.  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !  Other  women 
might  feel  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  am  not  !  I 
am  not !  Though  you're  married,  I've  been 
true  to  you,  and  I  ask  just  to  keep  you  with 
me — to  see  you  all  the  day — to  be  your  slave 
and  your  servant — your  plaything  !" 

The  man  made  a  movement  as  if  to  silence 
her,  but  she  clung  to  him  desperately. 

"  I  am  not  a  good  woman.  I — I  was  not 
brought  up  like  other  girls  ;  and  when  I  served 
drink  to  the   men   in   Hogarth's   bar  they  said 


light  things  of  me,  and  they  were  mostly  true. 
But  since  the  fire  I've  been  a  different  woman. 
You  saved  me  then,  and  I  thought  it  a  little 
thing  to  give  you  the  only  gratitude  I  could. 

"  I  liked  you  well  enough  then,  and  you  know 
you  have  a  way  with  women.  Like  a  dog,  I 
would  have  followed  you  because  my  life  was 
yours;  now — now  it  is  a  woman  who  loves 
you — adores  you — worships  the  ground  you 
walk  on. 

"Jim  —  Jim  —  Jim!  I  love  you!  Don't 
leave  me  alone,  for  with  you  I  am  something 
which  is  good,  although  I'm  not  your  wife — 
alone,  I'm  a  dirty  bit  of  clay  with  the  gold  all 
gone.  Many  women  have  been  your  playthings, 
Jim,  and  you  have  loved  and  left  them  all;  but 
stay  with  me  !     Oh,  stay  with  me  ! " 

He  looked  down  at  the  half-frantic  woman 
with  troubled  eyes ;  then  he  gave  a  short,  bitter 
laugh,  and  stooping,  kissed  her  ruefully. 

"  There,  Nell,  there ;  don't  make  a  fuss,"  he 
begged  awkwardly.  "  Why  talk  of  my  going 
away  when  I  haven't  a  cent  in  the  world  ?  Oh,  no, 
I  shall  eat  out  my  life  here  with  all  its  heart- 
break, and  they'll  bury  me  among  these  cursed 
mountains,  and  the  very  solitude  will  shout  a 
mockery  of  my  dreams. 

"  You  love  me,  Nell,  and  as  I'm  a  man,  I  love 
you  too,  in  my  own  way,  though  the  fierce 
passion  I  felt  for  you  after  the  fire — well,  it's 
cooled  a  bit,  I'll  admit.  You've  stuck  by  me 
like  a  trump,  and  I  guess  you'll  have  to  keep 
the  remains  of  what  might  have  been  a  man  if 
Fate  had  been  kind  and  youth  made  no  fools. 

"As  for  my  wife  " — he  paused  and  straightened 
himself — "  I  know  you  don't  like  me  to  think 
of  her ;  but  go  where  he  will,  live  where  he  will, 
every  man  can  love  and  yearn  for  but  one 
woman,  and  that,  in  the  end,  is  always  his  lawful 
wife — at  least,  that  is  my  theory." 
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He  paused  again,  and  she  saw  how  weary  and 
wretched  he  looked. 

"  Now  leave  me  alone  a  bit,  Nell ;  for  my 
heart  is  sick,  and  just  for  awhile  I  want  to 
dream  of  what  I  might  have  been,  and  imagine 
life  away  from  these  ghastly  solitudes." 

And  the  woman  walked  away  to  the  hut  with  a 
bent  head;  and  once  within  its  shelter,  she  drew 
from  her  blouse  a  folded  letter  and  fingered  it 
nervously. 

"I  daren't  give  it,"  she  thought  desperately. 
"  He  loves  her,  and  thinks  of  her  as  it  is ;  but  if 
he  read  her  prayers  for  his  return,  and  all  her 
descriptions  of  her  baby  girl,  he  would  leave  me 
at  once.  I  cannot  tear  it  up,  because,  though  I 
love  him,  she  loves  him  too ;  and,  O  God  !  she 
has  the  prior  right. 

"  I  will  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  his  things,  and 
pray  he  may  never,  never  find  it.  To-day  he's 
tired  of  me,  tired  of  it  all,  and  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  Oh,  that  we  had  never  met ! 
because  I  want  him  to  be  happy  and  great  and 
— and  content." 

•  ■  •  t  •  • 

A  month  later  he  found  the  letter,  and  the 
woman  began  her  penance. 

Every  hour  called  forth  some  bitter  remark 
upon  Dame  Fortune's  niggard  hands,  every  day 
she  saw  more  clearly  that  he  was  blind  to  her 
beauty  and  but  irritated  by  the  prattle  of  the  child. 

A  dozen  times  he  would  curse  the  land,  the 
l^cople,  the  hard-won  gold,  and  all  his  soul  was 
bent  on  some  different  future,  his  heart  wrapped 
up  in  a  dream  of  change. 

One  day  he  had  been  especially  cruel,  more 
in  his  manner  than  his  speech,  and  the  woman 
who  loved  him  crept  outside  and  listened 
drearily  as  he  talked  aloud. 

"  Gold !  the  keynote  to  success,"  he  cried 
feverishly.     "  Just  a  nugget  or  two  to  give  me  a 


fresh  start  in  life,  and  to  shake  the  dust  of  this 
place  off  my  feet.  Phyllis  !  Phyllis  !  my  little 
wife— oh  !  how  I  long  to  see  you  again  ! " 

The  listener  bit  her  lip  to  keep  back  a  sob, 
and  catching  up  a  bucket,  hastened  towards  the 
rocky  stream,  being  glad  of  any  task  to  take  her 
out  of  earshot. 

The  little  curly -headed  boy  playing  in  the 
gutter,  which  had  once  been  the  bed-rock  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  looked  after  her  a  moment, 
then  he  went  on  with  his  game  of  dropping 
smooth  round  stones  into  the  deep  ridge  where 
his  father  had  been  mining  that  morning. 

One  by  one  he  carried  them  from  the  bank  of 
the  mountain  stream  and  dropped  them  with  a 
clink  into  the  half-filled  hole ;  and  the  woman 
stooped  to  fill  her  pail,  with  eyes  so  blinded  by 
tears  that  she  missed  the  handle,  and  the  bucket 
remained  wedged  between  two  rocky  boulders. 

Kneeling  on  the  bank,  she  gave  a  sharp  tug, 
and  drew  it  towards  her  so  that  she  lost  half  the 
water.  A  dirty  yellow  stone  came  up  also  as 
treasure  trove,  and  her  eyes  widened  suddenly 
and  her  breath  came  in  quick  gasps  as  she  drew 
it  out  and  gazed  at  it  with  excited  wonder. 

In  her  hand  lay  a  great  nugget  of  solid  gold. 

For  fully  two  minutes  she  stared  stupidly  at 
it,  then  suddenly  she  covered  it  with  both  hands, 
and  hid  them  in  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Her  dark  eyes  gazed  apprehensively  around ; 
and  as  she  stood  a  tense,  alert  figure,  with 
watchful  glances  turned  to  either  side,  the  man 
came  out  of  the  log-cabin  and  went  to  the  little 
shed  which  held  a  spade  and  other  mining 
necessaries. 

Slowly  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  rolled  up 
his  shirt-sleeves,  then  deliberately  knelt  down  to 
tie  his  leather  shoe-lace. 

And  the  woman  stood  beside  the  stream 
with  strained,  distended  eyes,  her  hands  locked 
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together  holding  the  precious  nugget,  her  heart 
beating  to  suffocation. 

"O  God!  if  I  were  only  good,"  she  whis- 
pered brokenly — "  and  not  a  woman  "■ — she 
added. 

''Mummie,  dive  Boy  ze  'tone,"  lisped  a  little 
voice ;  and  the  woman  looked  down  into  two- 
year-old  eyes  that  held  no  realisation  of  her 
agony. 

"Vant  'tone  to  put  in  hole,"  insisted  the 
baby  voice ;  and  then,  as  she  hesitated,  came  a 
memory.  The  great  grey  eyes  of  the  child 
seemed  to  hold  Jim's  appeal,  and  almost  she 
heard  them  say,  as  he  had  once  spoken — 

"  Oh,  how  I  would  bless  anyone  who  gave 
me  the  stepping-stone  to  wealth  !  How  I 
would  love  and  remember  the  man  or  woman 
who  helped  me  to  my  chance.  ..." 

She  stooped  swiftly  and  pushed  the  precious 
"  stone "  into  the  fat,  dimpled  hand. 

"Put  it  in  the  hole  quickly.  Boy,"  she 
directed,   "and  then  come  back  to  me." 

With  a  shout  of  glee  the  child  toddled  off, 
just  as  his  father  shouldered  a  spade  and 
started  for  the  gully. 

"  He  would  never  take  another's  luck — not 
even  mine,"  the  woman  whispered  to  herself. 
"  But  now  he  cannot  help  it — he  cannot  help 
it — and  my  child  has  given  it  him." 

Then  as  the  tall  bronzed  man  entered  the 
gully,  she  caught  up  the  child  as  he  returned, 
and  walked  into  the  hut. 

Ten  minutes  later  she  heard  him  come 
back. 

"  Nell,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "  Nell — "  and  he 
pushed  open  the  door. 

"  I  have  to  go  to  Dawson  City  at  once,  dear, 
because — because — on  business,  you  know." 

"Go — now  —  to-night?"  she  cried  faintly. 
"  Oh,  no,  not  to-night !     Why,  see,  it  is  already 


evening — "  and  she  pointed  to  where  the  sun 
was  sinking  like  a  great  red  ball  behind  the 
snow-capped  Dome. 

"I  must  go  now  —  at  once,"  said  the  man 
abruptly.     "  I — it  is  most  necessary." 

He  was  a  bad  actor,  and  he  hated  doing  it. 

Though  many  women  had  accused  him  of 
breaking  their  hearts,  he  had  had  his  doubts,  but 
to-night  there  could  be  no  question. 

His  bronzed  skin  flushed  red  with  sudden 
shame.  What  should  he  do  if  she  realised  he 
was  deserting  her,  and  made  a  "  scene  "  ? 

She  was  a  grand  helpmate  for  any  man — 
a  brave,  faithful  soul  that  loved  him,  but — a 
vision  of  haunting  blue  eyes  and  golden  curls 
reminded  him  that  across  the  seas  a  woman 
waited,  and  by  her  side  was  a  little  child, — his 
child, — whose  blue  eyes  and  golden  curls  he 
had  never  seen. 

And  the  voice  of  the  grand  pulsing  world  was 
calling  —  calling  —  calling.  In  its  persistence 
it  had  crossed  the  boundless  valleys  and 
mountains  and  wide  rivers,  and  he  was  going — 
home  ! 

"  Good-bye,"  said  a  quiet  voice  ;  and  though 
he  was  relieved,  somehow  it  hurt  him  that  she 
should  go  on  darning  socks  as  if  nothing  out 
of  the  usual  was  occurring. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  responded  lamely ;  then 
suddenly  set  his  teeth  hard,  swung  open  the 
door,  and  marched  out  and  away  without  another 
word. 

A  moment  later  the  woman  caught  him  up 
with  a  little  run — by  one  hand  she  dragged  the 
curly-headed  child. 

"  You — have  not  kissed  him,"  she  said  jerkily  ; 
and  for  a  moment  her  eyes  flashed  with  a 
dangerous  light. 

Great  hot  tears  burnt  the  man's  eyes  as  he 
caught  up  the  little   one   and  kissed  the  soft 
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brown  cheek.  Then  he  hastily  set  him  down, 
and  gazed  at  the  woman  curiously  and  with  a 
queer,  hungry  longing. 

"You — do — not  ask  for  a  kiss  yourself?" 

It  was  rather  an  assertion  than  a  question, 
and  broke  from  him  involuntarily. 

Then  she  raised  her  eyes  and  faced  him  for 
one  long  moment  —  and  he  understood.  "  I 
dared  not,"  she  said  simply — and  there  was  a 
long  silence. 

All  the  mountain  top  was  bathed  in  a  red 
glow. 

Down  in  the  valley  below  Mount  Mushta  the 
Turondyke  looked  like  a  river  of  blood. 

The  man's  eyes  strayed  around,  then  back  to 
the  woman's  face. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  whispered  under  his  breath, 
and  put  out  his  hands  as  though  he  would  draw 
her  to  him. 

She  drew  a  sharp  breath  and  a  shadow  fell 
across  her  face.  Perhaps  even  to  that  moment 
she  had  hoped  that  something  might  keep 
him. 

For  an  instant  she  gazed  at  him  steadfastly. 


then  without  a  word  she  turned  and  walked  back 
to  the  hut. 

The  man's  hands  dropped  to  his  side.  Then 
he  stooped  suddenly  and  picked  up  a  little  shoe 
that  lay  at  his  feet. 

A  great  tear  splashed  down  upon  it,  and 
tightly  grasping  his  one  memento,  he  walked 
down  the  mountain,  and  so  out  of  her  life. 

The  woman  sat  down  mechanically  at  the 
table  and  took  up  a  tiny  sock  and  started  darn- 
ing. No  tears  dimmed  her  eyes,  but  she 
worked  on  blindly. 

Once  she  looked  out,  just  as  the  sun  tipped 
the  top  of  the  Dome ;  at  her  feet  the  curly- 
headed  child  was  sitting  half  asleep. 

She  finished  the  small  sock  and  folded  it 
carefully.  Then  she  reached  out  for  more  work, 
and  started  darning  a  great  hole  in  a  man's 
rough  worsted  stocking.  Suddenly  she  paused, 
and  put  it  back  in  the  basket  with  hands  that 
trembled. 

A  great  lump  rose  in  her  throat,  and  sobbingly 
her  head  sunk  upon  the  wooden  table— yW/  as 
the  sun  set. 
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Parson. — "I'm  afraid,  General,  that  your  old  pensioner,  Adams,  is  addicted  to  Drink." 
The  General  (who  is  not  a  Bigoted  Teetotaller).  — "  What  !  ON  seven  and  sixpence  a  week.     Impossible  1 

I    MUST    raise    it   to   TEN    SHILLINGS."'      (DOES   SO   AT   ONCE.) 


HEROES,  UNLIMITED 

By 

Francis  Marlowe 


I  HAD  been  on  the  track  of  the  story  for 
about  three  months,  and  the  worst  of 
it  was  that  I  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  a  story  worth  spending  time  and 
drinks  on. 

It  was  Hobbs  the  reticent  who  gave  me  a 
hint,  unconsciously,  that  there  was  a  story. 
Hobbs,  the  friend  of  Pete  Flanagan,  whose 
mouth  you  couldn't  open  with  a  charge  of 
dynamite  if  Pete  had  told  him  to  shut  it. 

It  had  struck  me  as  odd  that  Buck  Callaghan, 
of  the  same  regiment  as  Pete  Flanagan  and 
Hobbs,  should  have  blossomed  into  the  regi- 
mental hero  just  before  the  regiment  returned 
from  India. 

When  I  had  known  the  regiment  in  India  I 
had  known  "  Buck  "  Callaghan.  He  was  never 
a  "  clean  "  soldier. 

His  record  was  the  worst  the  orderly-room 
could  produce.  He  was  a  foul-mouthed  bully 
when  he  was  sober  and  a  maudlin  maniac  when 
he  was  drunk,  but  in  neither  condition  had  he 
ever  indicated  that  he  was  the  chrysalis  of  a  hero. 

As  I  thought  I  had  spoken,  and  Hobbs  had 
heard  me. 

His  opinion  of  Buck  Callaghan  he  condensed 
into  four  words. 

I  remember  the  words,  but  I  will  not  set 
them  down.  They  implied  disrespect  for  the 
hero 


I  felt  they  also  challenged  his  right  to  the 
tide,  so  I  kept  to  the  subject.  But  Hobbs  did 
not. 

Hobbs  would  not  add  anything  to  his  four 
words ;  but  about  three  months  later  he  and 
Pete  Flanagan  walked  me  down  to  Richmond. 

They  took  me  into  the  Star  and  Garter  Shades 
and  drank  with  me,  and  then  walked  me  into 
Richmond  Park. 

We  sat  down  and  watched  the  Sunday  even- 
ing promenade  and  the  cyclists,  and  then  walked 
farther  into  the  park  ;  and  there  I  learned  why 
Buck  Callaghan  was  receiving  the  evanescent 
praise  and  the  substantial  though  temporary 
emoluments  of  a  hero. 

Pete  Flanagan  had  told  me  many  things,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  I  think,  had  been  hitherto 
shared  only  by  Hobbs;  but  after  all  it  was  through 
Hobbs  that  I  got  my  tale. 

Hobbs  was  willing  to  admit  me  to  complete 
confidence  if  Pete  was. 

"That's  Pete's  story,  that  about  the  'ero," 
said  Hobbs. 

"  'Eroes  !  "  Pete  growled  ;  "  I'm  fair  fed-up 
with  'eroes.  It's  not  safe.  A  man  never  knows 
where  he  is.  The  fellow  you  lends  a  tanner  to 
last  week  maybe  will  turn  up  a  'ero  to-morrow 
or  next  week,  and  how  are  you  going  to  get  your 
tanner  back  ?  You  can't  ask  a  bloomin'  'ero  for 
a    miserable  tanner ;  besides,   unless  you  keep 
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out  of  his  way,  it'll  cost  you  more  than  that 
buyin'  him  drinks. 

"  'Eroes  !  Faugh,  I'm  sick  of  'eroes  !  We  can't 
get  through  a  little  Hill  fight  now  without  finding 
one.  A  man  gets  a  crack  on  the  side  of  the 
'ead,  and  'e  stops  and  says  something  about  'is 
mother,  and  'e's  made  a  'ero  for  thinkin'  of  'is 
mother  at  such  a  busy  time  ;  or  else  'e's  disabled, 
legs  or  something,  and  'e  sits  down,  and  'e 
whistles  or  says  '  Wot  ho  ! '  or  something  to  a  pal, 
and  as  soon  as  the  fight's  over  'e  finds  'e's  been 
made  a  'ero  of. 

"  It's  not  'is  fault.  It's  the  fault  of  the  blessed 
B.P.  They  wants  their  'eroes,  and  they  must  'ave 
'em.  And  it's  no  use  givin'  'em  one  wot  'as  been 
used  before ;  they  must  'ave  'em  fresh. 

"  Oh  yes,  it's  a  good  game  for  the  'ero  while 
it  lasts,  but  it  don't  last  long ;  and  then,  if  'e  ain't 
looked  after  the  dibs,  it's  the  work'us  for  'im." 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Hobbs  stopped  me  with  a  solemn  wink  from 
interrupting  Pete  in  his  dissertation  on  heroes. 

I  wanted  the  story ;  but  as  I  knew  that  Hobbs 
knew  I  wanted  it,  I  took  his  wink  as  an  intima- 
tion that  I  would  get  it. 

Pete  was  still  talking — • 

"  Properly  worked,  you  know,  the  'ero  business 
can  be  made  a  payin'  game  —  at  least  that's 
my  notion.  I  'ad  a  go  at  it  once.  Not  to  be 
a  'ero  myself,  you  know,  but  to  sorter  take 
shares  in  a  'ero.  It  was  'Obbs  there  wot  thought 
of  it,  and  it  was  me  wot  found  the  'ero.  That 
made  three  of  us  to  share  the  profits. 

"Bunt  Callaghan  was  our  'ero's  name," 
continued  Pete.  "  Bunt  was  short  for  Bunty. 
Bunty  means  small,  and  we  called  'im  that 
because  'e  was  so  big.  Callaghan  wasn't  'is 
name — at  least  that  was  wot  I  'eard  the  adjutant 
tell  our  captain  one  day. 

"  I  forget  wot  'e  said  Bunt's  name  was ;  but 


the  captain  says,  '  Wot !  one  of  the  Hampshire 
- — —  ?  '  and  then  'e  says  the  name  again,  which 
I've  forgot.  The  adjutant  says  '  Yes,'  and  the 
captain  says,  '  Girl,  I  suppose  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  says  the  adjutant  again,  '  engaged, 
fine  girl,  but  'er  father  discovered  'e'd  got  mixed 
up  with  a  kind  of  Molly  Seigel — ' " 

"  Molly  Seagrim  ?  "  I  suggested,  having  re- 
cently re-read  Tom  Jones. 

"  Yes,"  said  Pete,  "  that  was  the  name.  Did 
you  know  'er?" 

I  disclaimed  personal  knowledge  of  the 
damsel,  but  admitted  having  heard  of  her. 

"Anyhow,  she  must  'ave  been  a  bad  lot," 
said  Pete,  "  for  the  father  of  the  girl  Bunt  was 
engaged  to  put  a  stopper  on  the  engagement, 
and  'is  father  kicked  'im  out.  That  was  'ow  'e 
joined  us. 

"  'E  was  a  six-footer  then  at  twenty-two,  and 
'e'd  got  shoulders  as  broad  as  the  side  of  a 
'ouse.  As  to  looks,  'e  was  a  fair  Hadonis,  and 
the  women  went  mad  after  'im ;  but  'e  didn't 
notice  'em  no  more'n  if  'e  never  saw  'em. 

"  'E  was  a  reckless  devil,  and  if  'e  wasn't 
gettin'  into  a  scrape  we  was  gettin'  'im  out  of 
one.  It  was  as  if  'e  was  alius  lookin'  for  excite- 
ment ;  but  'e  never  did  a  dirty  trick,  and  I  don't 
believe  there's  a  man  of  us  as  wouldn't  give  a 
week's  pay  to  'ave  'im  back." 

"  Poor  old  Bunt !  "  said  Hobbs.  "  I  was  the 
first  man  'e  fort  with  in  the  regiment." 

"  Yes,  and  a  dirty  tyke  you  was,  to  sneak  a 
fryin'-pan  from  a  youngster,  and  then  saw  all 
the  flesh  off  'is  'ands  when  'e  got  'is  grip  on  it. 
Call  that  a  fight  ?  " 

"  Well,  Pete,  he  put  me  on  my  back,  and 
there  wasn't  another  man  in  the  regiment  could 
do  that." 

The  distinct  pride  that  Hobbs  took  in  his 
defeat  appeased  Pete,  and  the  story  went  on. 


{^Reproduced,  by  pe/ mission,  from  The  Sketch,  igth  June  i^pj.] 


•■(jlVK    us   A    HUE   OK    YER   APPLE,    BiLI.Y." 

"Shan't." 

"Well,  leave  us  a  bit  of  the  core." 

"There  ain't  coin'  to  be  no  core." 
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"We'd  been  talkin'  about  these  'eroes,  and 
naturally  we'd  been  henvyin'  'em  their  perks, 
etceterer,  and,  as  I  says,  it  was  'Obbs  there  wot 
suggested  'aving  a  share  in  a  'ero. 

"  We'd  got  plenty  of  chances,  for  we  were 
alius  'avin  little  beanos  with  the  Hill  tribes. 
All  we  wanted  was  a  man  wot  could  do  the 
'ero  business  properly,  get  all  there  was  to  be 
got  out  of  it,  not  give  'isself  away,  and  play 
the  game — that  is,  share  fair  with  us. 

"'Bunt  Callaghan's  the  man,'  says  I;  and 
'Obbs  'ere  said  that  'e  was.  Of  course  we  'ad 
to  get  Bunt  to  agree  to  it ;  and  at  first  I  thought 
we'd  'ave  to  make  a  'ero  of  'Obbs  'ere,  for  poor 
old  Bunt  didn't  like  the  idear  a  bit,  and  it  was 
only  when  'e  saw  that  we  was  set  on  it  that  'e 
arsked  me,  'Am  I  much  changed  since  you 
knew  me  as  a  "  rookie,"  Pete  ? '    I  looked  at  'im. 

"  '  Well,'  says  I,  'give  a  youngster  six  years  in 
the  army,  most  of  it  in  India,  and  I'm  thinkin' 
it'll  change  'im  some.  I  don't  believe  your  own 
mother  would  know  you.  Bunt.' 

"  I  tell  you  I  was  astonished  at  the  trouble 
I  'ad  to  make  a  'ero  of  Bunt.  I  believe  'e  was 
afraid  someone  would  recognise  'im  while  'e 
was  carryin'  the  business  through,  'cause  'e  was 
generally  good  for  a  spree.  Anyhow,  he  agreed 
to  come  in  with  us  at  last,  and  we  talked  the 
matter  over. 

" '  We'll  do  wot  we  can  to  'elp  make  you  a 
'ero.  Bunt,'  I  says,  '  but  you  must  take  the  first 
chance  as  comes  along.  You  can  save  my  life 
or  'Obbs's  or  anyone's,  but  you've  got  to  do 
something  or  say  something. 

" '  'Obbs  'ere  and  me  will  write  letters  'ome 
about  you,  and  you  can  bet  those  letters  will  be 
published,  for  the  B.P.  will  be  waiting  for  its  'ero  ; 
and  if  we  don't  say  enough  about  you  in  camp 
to  get  you  mentioned  in  despatches  first  time 
of  askin',  well,  you  can  kick — kick  'Obbs.' 


"'All  right,  Pete,  old  man,'  says  Bunt,  'I'll 
see  it  through  all  right :  only  one  thing  I  bar — 
going  on  the  music-halls  afterwards.' 

" '  We'll  give  you  your  choice  of  that  or 
marryin'  a  millionairess,'  says  I ;  '  anyhow,  we'll 
go  whacks  in  the  dibs.' 

"  '  Right  O  ! '  said  Bunt ;  and  we  knew  that  it 
was  right, 

•  ••••• 

"'Twasn't  three  days  before  we  had  a  little 
scramble  with  the  tribes.  'Obbs  'ere,  Bunt,  and 
me  was  close  together,  and  we  did  our  share  in 
the  cuttin'  up. 

" '  Now  for  the  'ero  business,'  says  Bunt 
suddenly.  '  See  that  ofificer  there  :  I'm  goin'  to 
save  'is  life.' 

"  Now  whether  Bunt  really  saved  that  officer's 
life,  or  whether  'e  simply  chucked  'is  own 
away,  we  shall  know  in  another  and  a  better 
land. 

"The  officer  'ad  got  a  bit  away  from  'is  men 
('e  didn't  belong  to  our  regiment),  but  'e  was 
playin'  very  comfortably  with  a  couple  of 
blackies  when  Bunt  started  to  save  'im;  but 
just  as  Bunt  left  us,  three  or  four  ugly-looking 
devils  jumped  out  from  be'ind  a  clump  of 
bushes,  and  they  went  for  the  officer  too. 

"Bunt  saw  them:  the  officer  didn't.  Bunt's 
rifle  sent  a  bullet  through  the  'ead  of  one  of 
them,  and  then  it  was  a  race  in  which  Bunt  was 
not  first. 

"  'E  could  run  fast,  but  the  black  devils  were 
nearer  the  officer,  and  one  of  them  sent  'is  spear 
through  the  poor  chap's  right  shoulder  just  as 
Bunt  brought  'is  clubbed  rifle  crash  on  the  head 
of  the  nearest  of  'em. 

"  'Obbs  and  I  saw  trouble,  but  we  were  not 
in  time  to  stop  it.  Bunt  in  'is  run  caught  the 
officer  and  swung  'im  over  'is  left  shoulder,  and 
one  of  the  blacks  who  was  in  the  way  as  'e 
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turned   got  one    of  Bunt's   beautiful   right-'and 
smashes  full  on  the  point  of  the  jaw. 

"'Obbs  and  me  cheered  as  the  beggar  fell, 
and  Bunt  yelled,  and  then  it  was  all  up  with  our 
'ero,  for  one  of  the  demons  drove  'is  beastly  long 
spear  clean  through  poor  old  Bunt,  and  another 
one  thrust  at  'im  as  'e  fell,  and  then  we  reached 
the  spot,  and  they  ran  like  blazes.  'Obbs  went 
after  'em,  I  think  ;  anyhow,  I  stopped  when  I  got 
to  Bunt." 

Hobbs  took  up  the  tale  for  a  little,  while  Pete 
lit  his  pipe. 

"Pete  was  talking  like  as  if  poor  old  Bunt 
were  'is  babby  when  I  got  back.  The  fightin' 
were  pretty  well  over,  so  I  grabbed  the  first  of 
ours  I  could  —  it  was  Buck  Callaghan  —  and 
shoved  the  ofificer  on  his  shoulders,  and  told  'im 
to  look  after  'im. 

"  Then  I  says  to  Pete,  '  'E's  not  gone,  Pete  ?  ' 
and  Pete  says,  '  No  ;  but  if  the  A'mighty  wants  to 
work  a  blessed  miracle,  'Obbs,  now's  the  blessed 
time.' " 

Pete  here  passed  the  match  he  had  just 
lighted  up  with  to  Hobbs,  and  from  that 
moment  until  we  again  visited  the  Star  and 
Garter  Shades  Hobbs  did  not  open  his  mouth 
but  to  emit  smoke.  For  the  moment  I  inter- 
ested myself  in  the  movements  of  two  cyclists 
who  had  stopped  near  us  to  light  their  lamps. 
Pete  broke  the  silence. 

"  The  doctors  didn't  give  us  any  hope,  and  I 
never  thought  Bunt  would  have  lived  to  reach 
England  with  us.  Clean  in  the  lungs  the  brutes 
'ad  got  'im.  'Obbs  and  me  did  our  best  to 
cheer  'im  up ;  and  when  we  were  allowed  to  see 
'im  at  Netley,  where  they  took  'im  to,  I  sorter 
chaffed  'im  about  the  'ero  business,  and  told 
'im  'e'd  'ave  to  buck  up  and  do  wot  'e'd  con- 
tracted for.  The  poor  old  beggar  would  smile 
at  that,  and  promise  to  do  'is  best  for  us ;  but  I 


fancy  'e  knew  as  well  as  the  aoctors  'ow  poor 
'is  chance  was. 

"  One  day,  though,  'Obbs  'ere  came  and  told 
me  that  reporters  'ad  got  hold  of  Buck  Callaghan, 
and  was  makin'  a  'ero  of  'im  for  wot  our  poor 
old  Bunt  'ad  done ;  and  sure  enough,  I  met  the 
brute  later  on  in  the  day  behind  a  big  cigar  and 
with  as  fine  a  '  jag '  on  as  Pd  ever  seen. 

"  It  seems  some  letters  'ome  from  our  chaps 
and  from  some  others  'ad,  seein'  the  names  was 
so  much  alike,  got  things  mixed  up  a  bit ;  and 
this,  with  Captain  Carruthers,  the  officer  wot 
Bunt  'ad  saved,  wanting  to  do  the  grateful  to  the 
man  wot  'ad  carried  'im  into  camp,  thinkin'  'e 
was  the  man  wot  saved  'is  life,  led  to  Buck 
Callaghan  gettin'  the  credit  and  the  kudos. 

"  Buck  was  not  the  man  to  explain  the  situation, 
and  say  that  he  only  carried  the  captain  because 
'Obbs  'ere  made  'im. 

"Any'ow,  the  way  the  business  was  turning 
out  made  me  perishin'  sick  ;  but  I  felt  I  couldn't 
do  or  say  anything  until  Pd  seen  old  Bunt,  so 
I  got  leave  to  go  and  see  'im. 

'"E  was  pleased  to  see  me,  as  'e  always  was; 
but  I  tell  you,  'e  looked  so  bad  I  didn't  'alf  like 
tellin'  'im  wot  Pd  come  for.  I  thought  it  would 
worry  'im.  Then  I  thought  'e'd  want  to  be  out 
for  blood  when  'e  'card  'ow  Buck  Callaghan  was 
carryin'  on,  and  'e'd  try  and  stick  to  life  if  only 
to  thrash  the  brute.     So  I  told  'im. 

"  'E  simply  burst  out  laughin',  and  said  it 
was  the  funniest  thing  'e'd  ever  'eard  of,  and 
that  'Obbs  'ere  and  me  'ad  better  go  and  fix  up 
terms  with  Buck  Callaghan  at  once.  It  made 
me  fair  wild  the  way  'e  took  it.  'E  wouldn't  be 
serious. 

"  At  last  I  says,  '  Well,  if  you  won't  say  any- 
thing or  do  anything  to  'ave  this  thing  stopped, 
'Obbs  'ere  and  me'U  'ave  to  take  a  'and.  We're 
not  goin'  to  stand  by  and  see  Buck  Callaghan 
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get  the  Victoria  Cross,  as  they  say  'e's  to ;  to  go 
to  Windsor  and  see  the  King,  as  they  also  say 
'e's  to. 

" '  We'll  just  take  'im  quietly  on  one  side  and 
reason  with  'im  ;  and  if  'e  don't  see  reason,  we'll 
give  'im  the  finest  leatherin'  'e  ever  'ad  until  'is 
eyesight's  improved.  We'll  see  that  he  con- 
fesses that  it  was  you  wot  rescued  Captain 
Carruthers.' 

"  I  didn't  get  no  further  in  sayin'  wot  I'd 
make  Buck  do,  for  poor  old  Bunt  suddenly 
grips  my  'and  and  tries  to  sit  up. 

"  '  Wot  name  was  that  ? '  'e  says.  '  Did  you 
say  Captain  Carruthers  ? ' 

" '  Of  course  I  did,'  I  says ;  '  the  officer  you 
rescued  when  you  went  to  be  a  'ero.  Mrs. 
Carruthers  is  to  make  a  presentation  to  Buck, 
if  you  don't  put  a  stopper  on  it.' 

"  Bunt  lay  back  again  as  if  'e  was  tired  out, 


but  'e  still  'eld  my  'and.  I  stood  by  'im,  feelin' 
afraid  I'd  excited  'im  too  much  ;  but  presently  'e 
laughs  again. 

"  Some'ow  I  didn't  like  'is  laugh.  It  sounded 
awful  weak  and  weary. 

" '  Pete,  old  man,'  'e  says,  and  'e  pulled  me 
towards  'im,  '  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  I  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  Mrs.  Carruthers  before 
I  knew  you.  God  knows  I'm  no  hero  to 
her.' 

" '  Pete,'  'e  says,  after  lyin'  silent  a  while, 
'you'll  have  to  let  things  drift.  Let  Buck 
Callaghan  play  the  'ero ;  'e'U  find  it  mighty 
hard  work.' 

"Them  were  'is  last  words,"  said  Pete.  "'E 
turned  'is  face  to  the  wall,  and  I  'ad  to  leave 
'im.  'Obbs  'ere  and  me  couldn't  attend  'is 
funeral,  'cause  they  'ad  us  in  cells  for  '  drunk  and 
assaultin'  the  guard.' " 
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Old  Lady  from  the  Coitntyy. — "Oh!  is  that  'im?    No  wonder  'e  ain't  .married!" 


TIIK    FACE    ON    THE    GEMS 


By 

Soph  IK  Osmond 


THE    inquest    on    the    murdered    man 
was    over,    and   yet    there    was    not 
the    sHghtest    possible   clue    as    to 
how    he,    Lewis    Cammersley,    came 
by  his  death. 

The  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged, 
Mrs.  Marshdale,  sat  drearily  alone,  staring  into 
a  black,  cheerless  fire,  which  in  the  turmoil  of 
her  thoughts  she  had  forgotten  to  tend. 

Mentally  she  reviewed  such  little  evidence 
as  had  been  gleaned  since  she  found  him  lying 
dead  in  a  chair  in  his  own  rooms  at  Solar 
Mansions. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  she  was  to  call 
for  him,  and  that  they  were  to  go  on  to  a 
matinee  together ;  but  no  one  answered  her 
ring,  and — it  was  an  absent-minded  habit  of 
his— finding  the  Yale  key  in  the  lock  outside, 
she  entered,  only  to  make  her  ghastly  discovery. 

Lewis  Cammersley  lay  in  his  shirt  -  sleeves, 
his  coat  thrown  over  the  arm  of  a  chair. 

Mrs.  Marshdale  had  summoned  a  medical 
friend  on  the  floor  below,  Dr.  Fair;  but  restora- 
tives were  of  no  avail :  life  was  extinct. 

Then  came  the  dread  ordeal  of  publicity, 
the  eternal  questioning  of  the  police,  all  the 
wearisome  phases  of  a  coroner's  inquiry,  without 
a  particle  of  satisfaction  to  anybody  concerned. 

Dr.  Fair  testified  that  the  deceased  had  met 
his    death    by    a    long -pointed    dagger,    which 


pierced  his  heart  instantaneously ;  and  this  was 
the  only  straight-going  piece  of  evidence  avail- 
able— except  perhaps  the  statement  of  the  care- 
taker, that  the  one  stranger  he  had  seen  about 
the  premises  that  afternoon  was  a  lady. 

But  he  rarely  noticed  anyone  unless  they 
rang  him  up :  tenants  did  not  like  to  be  spied 
on. 

When  pressed  to  describe  the  strange  lady, 
the  caretaker  halted,  and  looked  disconcerted. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  her  appear- 
ance, except  that  she  was  very  pale,  with  large 
dark  eyes,  which  seemed  to  burn  through  her 
veil.  Her  attire  was  black.  The  man  had 
only  seen  her  emerging  from  the  main  entrance, 
and  did  not  know  on  which  floor  she  had  been, 
as  there  was  no  lift. 

For  want  of  a  criminal,  not  a  few  people 
thought  that  Mrs.  Marshdale  knew  more  of 
the  affair  than  transpired  in  cross-examination. 
Fortunately,  she  was  able  to  give  an  account 
of  every  minute  of  that  fatal  afternoon,  other- 
wise a  charge  for  murder  might  have  been 
preferred  against  her. 

The  very  fact  that  Lewis  Cammersley  had 
left  her  all  his  property,  and  that  from  a  com- 
paratively poor  woman  she  sprang  to  sudden 
wealth,  set  malicious  tongues  at  work. 

Of  Lewis  Cammersley's  sincerity  to  her  she 
never  doubted;  and  sitting  there  by  the  dying 
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fire,    she   silently   registered   a   vow  to   avenge 
him. 

The  sensation  died  out,  newer  ones  took 
its  place,  and  Eva  Marshdale  buckled  to  the 
weary  task  of  going  through  the  dead  man's 
papers  and  effects. 

She  was  a  selt-possessed,  unemotional  woman, 
accustomed  to  look  hard  facts  squarely  in  the 
face,  so  that  grief  took  a  secondary  place  before 
the  duty  that  demanded  all  her  thought  and 
attention. 

Determined  to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice, 
even  if  it  cost  every  shilling  of  the  money  that 
had  come  to  her,  Mrs.  Marshdale  had  engaged 
a  private  detective  of  considerable  skill  to  try 
and  solve  the  mystery. 

This  man,  George  Callason,  called  on  her 
one  morning  as  she  was  going  through  the 
contents  of  Cammersley's  desk. 

The  furniture  of  the  flat  had  been  sold,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  articles  like  the  desk, 
that  could  not  be  dealt  with  off-hand,  and 
which  Mrs.  Marshdale  had  brought  to  her  own 
rooms. 

Uj)  till  now  Callason  had  reported  no  progress, 
but  to-day  he  was  in  a  communicative  mood. 
What  he  had  to  say  did  not  amount  to  very 
much,  but  it  supplied  a  new  key  to  his  reason- 
ing. 

"The  tenant  of  the  flat  facing  Mr.  Cammersley's 
has  returned  from  Normandy,  where  he  had  been 
holiday-making. 

"  Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  until  his  return,  two 
days  ago,  that  he  heard  anything  of  the  affair. 
He  had  been  wandering  about,  and  had  never 
troubled  to  look  at  a  newspaper. 

"  Now  he  corroborates  the  caretaker's  state- 
ment about  the  visitor  he  noticed,  with  this  im- 
portant addition,  that  he  distinctly  remembers 
that  this  lady  was  refined-looking,  but  of  rather 
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foreign  appearance,  and  that  she  wore,  instead  of 
a  cape,  a  wide  shoulder  scarf  of  black  gauze  run 
through  with  threads  of  gold," 

Mrs.  Marshdale  started,  evidently  trying  to 
remember  something. 

"  Black  and  gold,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  particularly  noticed  the  gold  threads, 
as  they  caught  the  sunlight  as  she  stood  near 
one  of  the  windows.  He  passed  her  on  the 
staircase,  as  he  was  leaving  on  his  trip  to 
France." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  mused  Eva  Marshdale, 
more  to  herself  than  to  him,  "  but  you  have 
reminded  me  of  something  that  completely 
escaped  my  memory.  When  I  found  Mr. 
Cammersley  dead,  I  think  I  lost  my  reason  for 
a  little.  I  can't  clearly  tell  what  happened  ;  but 
when  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  I  was  stroking 
his  forehead,  evidently  in  the  hope  it  might 
rouse  him." 

She  broke  off,  shuddering  violently,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  From  his  hair  there  fell  a  little  shred  of  black 
silky  stuff  with  a  thread  of  gold  in  it." 

"Where  is  it?"  cried  the  detective,  in- 
stinctively divining  that  the  trifle  might  be  a 
valuable  clue. 

Mrs.  Marshdale  shook  her  head,  looking 
vaguely  past  him. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  remembered  no  more 
about  it  till  this  moment.  At  that  time  I  was 
so  taken  up  with  the  terrible  fact  of  his  death 
that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  wits 
about  me. 

"  Probably  it  fell  to  the  floor.  In  any  case,  it 
would  never  occur  to  me  to  keep  it.  I  doubt 
even  if  you,  a  detective,  would  think  of  doing  so." 

Callason's  mind  was  working  rapidly. 

"The  clothes  worn  by  Mr.  Cammersley  at  the 
time  of  his  death — what  became  of  them  ?" 
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"  The  caretaker  got  them,  and  other  things. 
He  had  been  very  kind,  and  gave  great  assist- 
ance. I  have,  however,  whatever  jewellery  and 
valuables  were  found  on  the  body.  They  are 
in  this  desk." 

"  I'll  go  at  once  to  the  caretaker,"  said 
Callason.  "  Such  a  shred  as  you  describe,  being 
silky  and  clinging,  would  have  more  chance  of 
sticking  to  the  clothes  than  a  more  noticeable 
piece." 

But  though  he  looked  ever  so  carefully,  he 
found  nothing. 

^^'hen  he  had  left  her,  Mrs.  Marshdale  once 
more  turned  to  her  work ;  but  a  fit  of  musing 
had  fallen  upon  her,  and  she  could  only  think 
of  the  dead  man  she  mourned. 

Unconsciously  she  sought  the  little  package 
of  valuables  given  into  her  keeping.  She  had 
never  looked  at  them  before,  except  in  a  dazed, 
perfunctory  fashion  to  see  what  they  were. 

Brave  and  strong-minded  though  she  was, 
the  articles  of  personal  adornment  were  more 
than  she  could  regard  with  any  composure, 
preserving  as  they  did  the  subtle  suggestion  of 
Lewis  Cammersley's  presence. 

But  to-day,  when  Callason  had  gone,  Eva 
Marshdale  opened  the  package  with  a  feeling  ot 
relief.  It  would  solace  her  to  touch  something 
he  had  worn.  One  by  one  she  took  out  the 
articles — a  watch  and  ribbon  guard,  a  little 
gold  collar  stud,  a  ring,  and  a  pair  of  sleeve- 
links. 

She  did  not  kiss  or  cry  over  them,  as  a 
younger  woman  would  have  done,  but  was 
content  to  hold  them  in  her  fingers  reverently, 
and  sigh  with  moist  eyes  over  the  might-have- 
been. 

Suddenly  she  sat  upright,  and  scattered  the 
jewels  over  the  desk.  Her  gaze  had  been 
resting  on  the  sleeve-links,  and  the  change  she 


saw  in  them  turned  her  from  the  dreamer  into 
the  practical  woman. 

The  stones  of  which  the  sleeve-links  were 
composed  were  slaty  blue  in  tint,  shot  through 
with  copper  red,  and  generally  transparent. 

But  now  the  colour  of  the  gems  had  changed. 

It  had  become  much  darker,  and  quite 
opaque ! 

Spots  appeared  on  the  smooth  surface,  where 
there  had  been  none  before,  and  took  the  shape 
of  a  nebulous  human  face. 

Seizing  a  magnifying  glass,  Mrs.  Marshdale 
made  out  a  dim  but  clearly  decipherable  face, 
evidently  that  of  a  woman,  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes.  The  eyes  were  the  most  insistent  point, 
and  seemed  alive. 

Eva  Marshdale  sat  looking  into  the  stone  as 
if  fascinated. 

What  was  it  the  caretaker  had  said,  and 
now  the  detective,  about  a  woman  with  dark 
eyes? 

Mrs.  Marshdale's  head  was  in  a  whirl,  and  it 
was  not  without  a  great  effort  she  compelled 
herself  to  put  down  the  gems  and  think  con- 
nectedly. 

The  impression  of  the  face  appeared  much 
more  clearly  on  one  stone  than  the  other. 

But  how  could  it  come  there  at  all,  seeing 
that  the  surface  had  always  been  clear  and 
polished  ? 

Lewis  Cammersley,  she  remembered,  held  the 
popular  belief  that  gems  are  influenced  by  the 
health  of  the  wearer,  and  instanced  the  opal  as 
a  particularly  sensitive  stone. 

But  he  went  further,  and  declared  that  gems 
have  the  power  to  absorb  and  give  out  happiness 
or  misery,  joy  or  sorrow. 

An  incontestable  proof  of  this  lay  in  the 
history  of  famous  jewels.  A  row  of  books  over 
his  desk  supplied  him  with  authorities,  and  to 
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spare,  and  Mrs.  Marshdale  had  come  to  share 
his  behef. 

The  stones  in  the  sleeve-links  had  been 
picked  up  half  a  century  ago  on  a  strip  of 
seashore,  once  known  as  Cornelian  Beach,  in 
Hobart,  and,  according  to  expert  knowledge, 
were  Egyptian  opals,  though  some  considered 
them  among  the  rare  examples  of  transparent 
cornelians. 

The  cutting  and  polishing  had  been  done  by 
one  of  the  most  skilful  lapidaries  in  Wardour 
Street ;  and  the  stones  were  almost  a  pair,  rather 
larger  than  a  shilling,  but  an  irregular  oval  in 
shape. 

Whether  Cammersley's  theory  was  right  or 
wrong,  the  stones  certainly  indicated  the  state 
of  his  health,  clouding  over  in  indisposition,  and 
becoming  almost  opaque  in  illness. 

Mrs.  Marshdale  commenced  to  sketch  busily, 
tossing  aside  and  tearing  up  each  effort,  and 
trying  again,  until  she  satisfied  herself  that  the 
pencilled  face  that  looked  out  of  the  limits  of 
her  visiting  card  conveyed  some  likeness  of  the 
mysterious  face  in  the  gems. 

Dr.  Fair  was  announced,  and  she  rose  to 
greet  him. 

"  You  have  discovered  something  ? "  he 
questioned,  seeing  the  light  in  her  eyes  and  the 
flushed  cheeks.  "  Nothing  but  a  discovery,  or 
a  clue  of  some  kind,  could  make  the  years  roll 
back  in  that  fashion." 

She  held  out  the  sketch,  and  pointed  to  the 
sleeve-links. 

"  That  woman  killed  Lewis  Cammersley  !  " 

Although  he  listened  quietly  to  her  story, 
she  felt  intuitively  that  his  attitude  was  mere 
toleration. 

"You  must  not  give  way  to  those  fancies," 
was  the  cold  comment,  as  she  finished.  "  You 
have  been  so  brave   and  clear-headed   that   I 


cannot  comprehend  how  you  should  suddenly 
become  the  slave  of  your  emotions,  for  that's  all 
it  amounts  to." 

"  If  he  were  alive,  he  would  explain  his  theory 
much  better  than  I." 

"  Mere  coincidences  do  not  form  a  theory. 
You  ask  me  to  believe  that  a  gem,  having 
mysteriously  acquired  the  sentiency  of  the 
human  body  on  which  it  is  worn,  develops  the 
power  to  photograph,  or  we  will  say  reproduce, 
certain  phenomena  ?  " 

Mrs.  Marshdale  shook  her  head. 

"  You  only  grasp  half  my  meaning.  I  say 
that  the  atmosphere  of  that  room  where  Lewis 
Cammersley  was  murdered  was  so  charged  with 
the  electricity  of  human  passions  that  the  sen- 
sitive surface  of  the  gems  caught  and  held  the 
impress  of  the  murderer's  face." 

Dr.  Fair  moved  impatiently. 

That  section  of  humanity  who  maintained  a 
faith  in  gems  he  frankly  classed  as  lunatics. 
Cammersley  was  one  of  them,  and  he  had  told 
him  so. 

"Do  me  a  favour,"  she  pleaded.  "Ask  the 
tenant  of  the  flat  facing  Mr.  Cammersley's 
whether  the  woman  he  saw  looked  anything  like 
that. 

"  Meanwhile,  see  for  yourself.  You  know  the 
theory  Lewis  held  about  these  sleeve-links, — how 
they  changed  colour  with  his  state  of  health, — 
and  you  know  that  during  his  lifetime  the  sur- 
face was  clear  and  flawless.  Now  look  through 
the  magnifying  glass.  Is  not  that  a  dark  woman's 
face  ?  " 

"  It  is  imagination !  "  retorted  Dr.  Fair.  "  Any- 
one can  imagine  a  face  out  of  shadows  and 
spot." 

"Granted;  but  why  didn't  we  imagine  a  face 
before  ?  " 

This  was  a  poser ;  and  she  continued — 


•    IN    THE    PROVINCES. 


Seedy  little  Chap  {to  -^r/^;-).  —  " Excuse  me,  Mr.  A ,  but  Tm  The  Editor  of  'Entertainment'!" 
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"We  have  all  looked  at  these  stones  when 
Lewis  wore  them,  and  you  yourself  repeatedly 
remarked  the  coincidence  about  his  health ;  but 
whether  cloudy  or  clear,  there  was  never  a  spot 
on  the  surface  till  now.  The  lapidary  said  their 
unusual  transparency  made  them  valuable." 

"Perhaps  they  develop  as  they  age,"  put  in 
the  doctor  hazily,  unwilling  to  be  convinced  by 
any  non-scientific  explanation. 

He  went  away,  however,  more  impressed  than 
he  cared  to  admit,  taking  the  sketch  with  him. 

That  evening  his  scientific  mind  received  a 
shock  when  he  submitted  the  sketch  to  the  two 
people  who  had  seen  the  stranger — Cammersley's 
neighbour  and  the  caretaker.  Both  declared  it 
to  be  like  the  woman,  so  far  as  the  recollection 
of  a  cursory  glance  served  them. 

Dr.  Fair  was  bound  to  tell  this  to  Mrs. 
Marshdale,  and  she  promptly  placed  the  sketch 
in  the  detective's  hands.  Callason,  however, 
frankly  allowed  his  disbelief  in  Mrs.  Mar.shdale's 
theory,  which  might  easily  be  an  hallucination. 

Thenceforward,  Mrs.  Marshdale,  who  up  till 
now  had  scorned  such  a  course,  consulted 
mediums,  clairvoyants,  and  visionaries  of  all 
kinds,  allowing  them  to  touch  or  to  hold  the 
gems ;  but  though  one  of  them  accurately  de- 
scribed Cammersley  in  appearance,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  come  out  of  her  trance  with  a 
gasp  of  agony,  she  could  not  penetrate  the  dark 
road  of  the  unseen. 

Mrs.  Marshdale  wore  the  gems  herself,  at  first 
for  their  original  purpose  of  sleeve-links ;  but 
finding  they  did  not  return  to  their  pristine 
translucency,  she  strung  them  on  to  a  chain  and 
wore  then^  inside  her  dress,  so  that  they  rested 
in  her  bosom. 

But  not  even  the  warmth  of  living  flesh  could 
bring  back  the  life  of  the  gems. 

A  man  who  had  promulgated  a  weird  belief  in 


the  potency  of  gems  and  metals  told  her  that 
precious  stones  die  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
plant,  or  a  human  being. 

One  curious  remark  he  made  when  he  heard 
the  whole  story — for  she  was  tempted  to  confide 
in  him. 

"  The  stones  may  only  be  dormant,  not  dead  : 
it  is  possible  that  if  ever  they  are  touched,  or 
fall  under  the  actual  gaze  of — well,  of  the  person 
who  caused  the  tragedy,  they  will  flash  into  life 
again.  I  believe  that  all  their  potency  is  con- 
centrated in  the  impression  they  have  caught, 
and  only  that  person's  magnetism  can  affect 
them." 

"  But  can  you  offer  any  explanation  as  to  how 
they  caught  that  impression  ? "  was  her  eager 
question. 

"Yes.  You  observe  how  the  colour  has 
changed.  The  cause  is  that  the  real  temper 
of  the  gems — or  what  is  called  '  fire  ' — was  so 
strongly  affected  by  the  wearer,  that  naturally 
they  were  influenced  yet  more  intensely  by  his 
tragic  death. 

"  The  particles  of  their  colouring  ran  to  small 
masses,  and  while  in  this  state  of  activity  caught 
and  reproduced  the  face  of  the  murderer." 

"  But  why  should  the  markings  on  one  be 
more  distinct  than  on  the  other  ?  " 

"  Because  one  arm,  left  or  right,  would  be 
more  forcibly  used  in  self-defence  than  the  other. 
If  the  stones  ever  wake  to  life  again,  it  is 
possible  that  whoever  wears  them  will  experi- 
ence the  last  moments  of  life  of  the  original 
owner." 

"  You  speak  with  much  earnestness,"  com- 
mented Mrs.  Marshdale,  wondering  at  his  belief, 
which  was  so  far  beyond  even  that  of  Cam- 
mersley. 

"  I  have  given  forty  years  to  its  study,"  he 
answered  simply. 
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The  same  day  Callason,  the  detective,  an- 
nounced a  discovery. 

Visiting  a  theatre  one  evening,  he  felt  himself 
lightly  flicked  by  the  fringe  of  a  gauze  scarf 
which  the  lady  in  front  of  him  was  drawing 
about  her. 

A  scrap  of  the  edge  stuck  in  the  ironwork 
of  the  stall,  and  remained  there  during  the  Act, 
fascinating  the  detective  to  such  an  extent  that 
with  a  penknife  he  snipped  it  away  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  notebook. 

He  followed  the  lady,  and  found  out  where 
she  lived. 

Without,  however,  attaching  undue  importance 
to  his  discovery — for  there  are  scores  of  such 
scarves  in  existence — he  laid  a  little  plan. 

A  lady  confederate  called  on  the  owner  of 
the  scarf,  and,  on  the  pretext  of  having  much 
admired  it,  winningly  pleaded  to  be  excused 
for  intruding,  winding  up  with  asking  the  name 
of  the  shop  where  it  was  bought. 

"And  here  comes  the  first  real  bit  of 
evidence,"  continued  the  detective,  in  a  quiet 
tone  of  conviction,  as  he  narrated  his  experi- 
ence. 

"The  scarf  never  was  bought — at  least,  not 
in  this  country.  It  belonged  to  a  Mrs.  Remes, 
who  from  being  very  proud  of  it  at  one  time 
whimsically  changed  to  hating  it  without  any 
reason.  Indeed,  she  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  the  shawl  into  the  fire  when  her  friend 
rescued  it,  and  has  worn  her  treasure  many 
times  since." 

"Why  did  this  Mrs.  Remes  hate  the  scarf?" 
demanded  Eva  Marshdale  breathlessly. 

"  Exactly  what  I  asked  myself,"  responded 
the  detective;  "and  as  the  only  w'ay  to  find 
out  was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady 
herself,  I  went  to  stay  at  the  same  boarding- 
house  at  Margate.     Mrs.  Remes  is  much  given 


to  seeking  the  distraction  of  holiday  resorts, 
and  is  a  melancholy,  taciturn  woman,  who  makes 
few  friends. 

"She  bafiied  all  my  attempts  at  conversation, 
and  there  is  nothing  among  her  belongings  to 
connect  her  with  the  tragedy. 

"  Yet  that  she  is  responsible  in  some  way  I 
am  certain.  She  is  something  like  the  little 
sketch  you  gave  me." 

"  Give  me  her  address :  I  will  watch  her," 
said  Mrs.  Marshdale  excitedl3^ 

"Just  what  I  was  about  to  suggest.  Here 
is  the  address — a  good  class  Cliftonville  house. 
Don't  lose  sight  of  her.  By  the  way,  call  your- 
self by  some  other  name,  to  throw  her  off  her 
guard. 

"There  is  the  one  little  bit  of  circumstantial 
evidence,"  he  continued,  and  opening  a  note- 
book, he  showed  her  a  shred  of  flossy  black 
fabric  with  a  thread  of  gold  among  the  black. 

"It  is  like  what  I  saw — that  day,"  she  said 
chokingly.  "  It  is  part  of  the  fringe  of  a 
scarf." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  found  that  other 
piece,''  he  added ;  "  the  materials  might  tally. 
However,  we  can  but  follow  the  clue  we  have 
gained." 

A  few  hours  after,  Eva  Marshdale,  under 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Pethurst,  was  sitting  at  the 
same  table  as  Mrs.  Remes. 

But  if  she  expected  any  premonitory  signs  to 
make  identification  easy,  she  was  mistaken. 

Mrs.  Remes  evidently  lived  the  seaside 
boarding-house  life  for  what  distraction  it  might 
hold. 

It  was  clear  she  wanted  to  form  no  friend- 
ships, and  yet  the  woman's  great  haunted  eyes  of 
loneliness  involuntarily  aroused  sympathy. 

To  Eva  Marshdale's  clear  mind  Mrs.  Remes' 
face  was  not  suggestive  of  the  face  on  the  gem. 
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She  was  dark,  certainly,  but  the  expression  was 
entirely  different. 

Mrs.  Remes  was  sad,  sorrowful — anything 
but  the  fierce,  revengeful  demon  Mrs.  Marsh- 
dale  imagined. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mrs.  Remes  was 
monosyllabic.  Once  she  smiled  wearily  at  a 
passing  remark  of  a  fellow  -  boarder,  but  her 
face  never  lightened. 

It  was  clear  people  considered  her  a  woman 
who  had  seen  great  trouble.  No  one  had 
heard  of  a  Mr.  Remes. 

Judge,  then,  of  Mrs.  Marshdale's  surprise 
when  a  note  arrived  from  Callason  :— 

"  Have  just  discovered  that  '  IMrs.  Remes '  is 
the  widow  of  a  man  named  Grimond,  convicted 
of  forgery  and  utterance  on  Artell  &  Co. 
seven  years  ago.  Six  months  back  he  was 
shot  down  while  escaping  from  Dartmoor. 

"The  chief  witness  against  him  in  the  trial 
was  Lewis  Cammersley,  then  managing  clerk, 
and  afterwards  junior  partner,  of  the  same  firm. 
Grimond  protested  his  innocence  to  the  last. 

"  '  Mrs.  Remes '  is  partly  of  Spanish  parentage, 
and  has  lived  in  Spain. 

"  Watch  her  unceasingly,  as  a  motive  is  now 
clearly  estabHshed.     Am  myself  coming  down. 

"Callason." 

No  need  to  tell  Eva  Marshdale  to  watch. 
Her  eyes  kept  a  tigerish  glance  on  Mrs.  Remes 
every  time  she  moved.  Yet  there  was  no 
tangible  clue  to  fasten  the  crime  on  her. 

That  night  at  dinner  Mrs.  Marshdale  took 
the  unusual  course  of  wearing  a  low-cut  bodice. 
It  was  not  her  custom  at  boarding-houses,  but 
she  wanted  to  sit  in  such  a  position  that  the 
sleeve-links  lying  on  her  bosom  should  catch  the 
eyes  of  the  suspected  woman. 


Again  she  was  disappointed,  for  the  gems 
evinced  no  sudden  flash  into  hoped-for  activity. 

The  conversation  turned  on  a  man  sentenced 
for  a  crime  he  never  committed,  but  who  was 
afterwards  set  free.  Everybody  at  the  table 
was  sensible  of  an  astonishing  change  in  Mrs. 
Remes.  .  . . 

From  her  sad,  enduring  silence,  she  became 
angry  and  scornful. 

"There  are  many  such,  the  victims  of  un- 
scrupulous men.  No  death  is  too  bad  for 
the  man  who  deliberately  hounds  his  fellow- 
creature  to  ruin  and  unutterable  horrors  !  If 
there  be  a  God,  why  does  He  not  succour 
the  distressed?" 

Her  eyes  shone  in  their  fierce  anger,  and  her 
pallid,  weary  face  was  transformed  into  the  look 
of  a  living  vengeance. 

As  she  rose  to  leave  the  table,  her  passionate 
glance  fell  on  the  watchful  woman  opposite. 

Instantly  a  weird  thrill  passed  through  Eva 
Marshdale  from  the  gems  on  her  breast.  The 
room  went  dark  around  her. 

Then  a  terrible  spasm  of  agony  quivered  in 
her  heart.  She  felt  a  knife  plunged  deep  down, 
yet  lacked  the  power  to  cry  out. 

Something  stifled  her,  and  those  fierce  eyes 
were  looking  on,  gloating  on  her  torture. 

With  a  choking  voice  she  tried  to  speak,  but 
the  blood  seemed  to  surge  into  her  mouth,  and 
her  hands  fell  nerveless  to  her  sides. 

Suddenly  the  phase  passed,  and  Mrs.  Marsh- 
dale found  herself  staring  into  the  horror-stricken 
faces  of  those  about  her,  while  the  sleeve-links 
lay  tossed  on  the  table. 

Then  she  knew  that  she  had  been  in  a 
momentary  trance,  and  had  been  through  the 
death  agony  of  Lewis  Cammersley. 

Reason  seemed  to  leave  her,  and  she  made  a 
spring  forward  to  that  other  woman  the  intensity 
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of  whose  passion  had  awakened  the  stones  to 
life. 

"You  are  the  murderess  of  Lewis  Cam- 
mersley  ! " 

It  seemed  an  eternity  before  Mrs.  Remes 
spoke,  but  her  face  gradually  changed  from  its 
red  hue  of  anger  to  ashen  grey. 

Neither  of  them  —  although  the  bystanders 
did — saw  the  door  open  and  a  man  stand  in 
the  entrance. 

It  was  Callason,  with  yet  another  man  in  the 
background.  Mrs.  Remes  made  an  abrupt 
movement  as  of  flight,  but  he  circumvented 
her. 

"  Can  you  clear  yourself  of  the  charge  of 
killing  Lewis  Cammersley?" 

"  No  ! "  she  cried  boldly,  all  her  wild  anger 
returning.      "  I  glory  in  it !     It  was  justifiable. 

*'  He  swore  falsely  against  my  husband, 
Paul  Grimond,  and  tore  him  from  me  and 
my  little  son,  sending  him  to  die  in  prison. 
It  was  a  devil's  lie  from  beginning  to  end, 
Cammersley  took  the  money  himself,  but  no 
one  could  prove  it. 

"When  my  child  died  too,  I  had  nothing 
to  live  for   except   to  strike  down  the  wretch 


who  had  ruined  us.  And  the  way  was  made 
easy.  I  watched  him  into  his  rooms,  and  got 
in  too ;  for  he  had  left  the  key  in  the  lock. 
I  suppose  he  had  dropped  asleep  in  his  chair 
as  he  was  reading  the  paper. 

"  In  a  moment  I  had  twisted  the  scarf  I 
wore  around  his  head  so  that  he  could  not 
see,  and  then  I  drove  a  dagger  right  into  his 
heart,  and  watched  him  gasp  to  death, 

"  He  tried  to  seize  me,  but  I  eluded  him ; 
and  as  he  died,  I  told  him  to  seek  out  Paul 
Grimond,  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  ask  his 
pardon  before  his  black  soul  ventured  into 
the  presence  of  God  or  devil." 

As  she  spoke,  she  fell  back  fighting  for 
breath,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  dead.  The 
violence  of  her  emotions  had  killed  her. 

Mrs.  Marshdale  swayed  dizzily,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  fainted. 

When  she  recovered,  Callason  was  closely 
examining  the  sleeve-links. 

He  held  them  out  to  her  silently. 

The  stones  had  become  heavily  opaque  and 
neutral  in  tint,  and  the  face  had  vanished. 

"  He  is  avenged,"  she  said  gently,  indicating 
the  dead  woman. 


T^ixfj, 


"Kith  me,  Ithaac." 

"I  WILL  II-  I  cAx,  Rebecca. '^ 


T,r.4.  >^^ 


"'Ave  yer  got  a  pin,  please,  Mister?" 


THE    SPINSTERS'   LEAGUE 


By 

Gilbert  Stanhope 


THERE  was  war  in  Jergherpore  society 
within  six  weeks  after  the  youngest 
Miss  Beauchamp  came  out  from 
home. 

She  was  the  third  sister,  and  in  all  fairy 
stories  since  the  beginning  of  time  it  is  the 
third  brother  or  the  third  sister  who  performs 
all  the  impossible  feats  and  gets  all  the  luck. 

And  certainly  she  had  so  far  the  advantage 
of  her  sisters  that  her  godmother,  a  childless 
widow,  had  made  a  special  favourite  of  her,  and 
in  dying  left  her  all  her  money. 

The  Beauchamps  themselves  had  told  no  one 
of  this,  and  had  let  fall  no  hint  that  there  was 
any  difference  in  pecuniary  matters  between  the 
three  girls. 

"  That,"  Mrs.  Dickson  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Jones,  "  was  their  cleverness.  They  have  been 
careful,  you  see,  not  to  have  the  third  one  out 
till  the  other  two  were  engaged.  If  there  had 
been  any  rumour  that  the  third  girl  had  a 
fortune  of  her  own,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  both  Mr.  Woodward  and  Captain  Kirby 
would  have  waited." 

"  But  if  the  Beauchamps  do  not  say  so,  do 
you  think  it  can  be  true  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Jones, 
who,  though  coming  on  nicely,  was  by  no  means 
such  a  past-mistress  in  the  study  of  her  neigh- 
bours' affairs  as  Mrs.  Dickson. 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  for  certain.     I  heard  it  from 


my  sister-in-law  at  home  first,  and  then  I 
tackled  Mr.  Beauchamp  about  it.  He  admitted 
that  there  had  been  a  legacy  left  her,  'but 
these  things  always  get  so  terribly  exaggerated,' 
he  said. 

"So  I  wrote  to  Henrietta,  and  asked  her  to 
find  out  more  about  it.  Last  mail  she  sent  me 
a  cutting  from  a  paper.  Forty  thousand  pounds, 
my  dear,  was  the  sum ;  and  people  don't  exag- 
gerate when  it  comes  to  paying  legacy  duty." 

"But  why  they  should  make  a  secret  of  it  I 
can't  think,"  repeated  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  They  know  what  they're  about,  my  dear, 
depend  upon  it.  I  thought  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
rather  foolish  at  first  to  bring  out  Beatrice  and 
Ada  together,  instead  of  trying  to  marry  off  the 
plain  eldest  daughter  before  bringing  out  the 
beauty  ;  but  I  see  now  she  was  right.  Beatrice's 
pretty  face  brought  men  to  the  house,  and 
Ada's  good  humour  and  pleasant  manners 
captivated  at  least  one  of  them." 

"  And  she's  got  the  better  match  of  the  two," 
remarked  Mrs.  Jones.  "  Yes,  the  Collector's  wife 
must  be  a  clever  woman." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  were,  however,  by 
no  means  possessed  of  that  subtlety  with  which 
they  were  credited  ;  nor  had  it  occurred  to  them 
to  look  upon  their  daughters  as  marketable 
commodities,  to  be  artfully  produced  at  the 
most  profitable  season. 
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They  had  simply  consulted  their  convenience 
in  bringing  out  two  daughters  together,  and  it 
was  at  Dolly's  godmother's  urgent  request  that 
they  had  left  the  youngest  with  her  for  two 
years  after  she  had  left  school. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of 
Jergherpore  society  that  year  was  a  certain  Mrs. 
Delavere. 

She  was  emphatically  what  is  known  as  a 
man's  woman ;  and  looked  on  every  other 
member  of  her  sex  as  necessarily  a  rival,  any- 
thing like  a  loyal  friendship  between  women 
being  a  possibility  she  was  utterly  unable  to 
conceive. 

She  was  always  surrounded  by  a  court  of 
more  or  less  infatuated  young  men,  some 
honestly  the  slave  of  her  fascinations,  some 
making  love  to  her  for  the  same  reason  they 
wore  a  particular  shape  of  hat  or  form  of  tie. 

It  was  the  "  correct  thing  "  that  year  to  be  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Delavere. 

There  was  a  Mr.  Delavere,  of  course  ;  but  he 
counted  for  very  little  in  his  wife's  existence, 
and  does  not  come  into  this  story  at  all. 

Sometimes  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Delavere's  type 
keeps  concealed  beneath  her  vanity  a  goodness 
of  heart  that  redeems  any  number  of  minor 
peccadilloes.  But  Mrs.  Delavere  had  no  re- 
deeming qualities. 

When  she  had  got  all  she  could  out  of  a 
youthful  adorer,  she  did  not  care  a  hairpin  what 
became  of  him. 

Her  admirers  never  developed  into  friends, 
but  were  apt,  when  once  their  eyes  were  opened, 
to  say  bitter  things  about  Mrs.  Delavere. 

It  was  this  that  roused  Dolly  Beauchamp's 
ire  when  she  made  her  entrance  into  Jergherpore 
society,  and  found  more  than  half  the  male 
portion  of  the  community  bound  to  the  chariot 
wheels  of  Mrs.  Delavere. 


At  her  first  few  dances  she  wondered  to  see 
nice  girls  sitting  out  partnerless,  while  a  crowd 
of  young  men  surrounded  Mrs.  Delavere, 
thankful  for  any  such  small  crumb  of  favour  as 
the  fag-end  of  a  dance  or  permission  to  bring 
her  an  ice. 

Dolly's  indignation  increased  when  she  saw 
those  whom  Mrs.  Delavere  dismissed  saunter 
up  negligently  to  ask  for  a  dance  from  some 
damsel  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  who  would  be 
far  too  tired  of  sitting  still  to  be  likely  to 
refuse. 

Dolly's  indignation  was  an  unselfish  one,  for 
she  was  not  one  of  the  sufferers. 

Owing  partly  to  the  rumour  of  her  being  an 
heiress,  partly  to  a  pair  of  very  bright  and 
winning,  if  rather  mischievous,  dark  eyes,  and 
the  reputation  of  being  "capital  fun,"  Dolly's 
programme  was  always  filled  up  early,  and  her 
sisters,  having  each  her  attendant  cavalier,  were 
indifferent  about  other  partners. 

'•'  Organisation,"  said  Dolly,  "  is  the  secret  ot 
successful  undertakings  to-day.  Men  combine, 
and  each  gains  in  individual  strength  thereby. 
Women  fight  single-handed,  and  are  always  at  a 
disadvantage." 

So,  in  opposition  to  what  was  called  "  Mrs. 
Delavere's  Brigade,"  she  formed  a  Spinsters' 
League. 

Possessed  of  that  magnetic  personality  which 
denotes  the  born  leader,  it  was  not  long  before 
she  had  gathered  nearly  all  the  girls  in  Jergher- 
pore round  her  standard. 

The  object  of  the  League  was  a  profound 
secret,  revealed  only  to  the  initiated ;  the 
members  wore  a  badge,  with  some  mysterious 
hieroglyphic  which  they  firmly  refused  to 
explain. 

To  the  casual  observer  it  appeared  to  be  a 
league  for  the  girls'  own  amusement,  since  they 
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were  constantly  getting  up  picnics,  tournaments, 
and  sports  of  various  kinds,;  Dolly  Beauchamp 
being  always  the  presiding  genius,  and  making 
things  go  with  that  verve  of  which  she  seemed 
to  possess  the  secret. 

Soon  invitations  to  the  gatherings  of  the 
League  came  to  be  eagerly  sought  for,  but  were 
not  so  easily  obtained. 

It  was  Digby  Wade,  a  nevv'-comer  to  the 
station,  who  had  been  appropriated  by  Mrs. 
Delavere  before  he  could  so  much  as  look 
round,  who  first  discovered  the  significant  fact 
that  no  member  of  that  lady's  Brigade  was  ever 
invited  to  the  League's  entertainments. 

Another  fact  he  noted  was  that  at  dances, 
when  Mrs.  Delavere  declared  her  programme 
full,  her  disappointed  courtiers  could  no  longer 
find  solace  in  the  smiles  of  other  damsels. 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  no  dance  for  you, 
Mr.  So-and-so,"  was  the  formula  they  used. 
And  yet  they  did  not  seem  to  have  every  dance 
engaged. 

True,  there  was  no  more  sitting  around  dis- 
consolately waiting  for  someone  to  take  compas- 
sion on  them  ;  but  he  would  come  across  clusters 
of  them  in  a  corner,  eagerly  discussing  some 
plan  in  mysterious  whispers,  interspersed  with 
bursts  of  laughter,  which  would  be  hushed  at 
his  approach. 

It  annoyed  him  excessively,  all  the  more 
because  hitherto  he  had  always  managed  to  get 
a  dance  or  two  with  Dolly  Beauchamp,  and  had 
found  her  not  only  a  good  waltzer,  but  the  most 
entertaining  girl  to  talk  to  he  had  eve.-  met  in 
his  life. 

Now  his  efforts  to  get  a  dance  with  her  were 
met  with  a  polite  but  decided  refusal. 

He  began  to  realise  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
boycotting  system  this  audacious  young  female 
had  set  up. 


He  felt  he  should  have  enjoyed  the  joke  of 
it  if  he  had  been  on  the  other  side;  but  as  it 
was,  he  resented  it  bitterly. 

Too  clear-sighted  not  to  have  fathomed 
pretty  quickly  the  character  of  Mrs.  Delavere, 
he  was  already  somewhat  weary  of  her  exigence, 
and  Dolly's  fresh,  wholesome  charm  appealed  to 
the  better  side  of  his  nature. 

One  by  one  he  saw  his  fellow-worshippers 
desert  their  former  cult  and  make  tentative 
advances  towards  friendship  with  the  League, 
to  be  invariably  admitted  if  their  conversion 
appeared  to  be  sincere  and  complete. 

But  Digby  Wade  had  perhaps  even  more  than 
his  share  of  genuine  British  stubbornness. 

"  You've  got  it  all  your  own  way  to-night," 
Major  Blundell  said  to  him  one  evening,  as  he 
entered  the  supper-room  after  seeing  Mrs. 
Delavere  into  her  carriage,  a  privilege  that  for 
the  first  time  no  one  had  disputed  with  him. 

Mrs.  Delavere  loved  to  have  men  quarrelling 
about  her;  so  she  had  cultivated  a  careless 
memory,  which  allowed  her  to  promise  the 
same  favour  to  several  applicants. 

But  to-night  there  had  been  no  possibility  of 
doing  this,  and  it  was  with  a  chastened  and 
'  subdued  spirit  that  she  drove  home  by  her 
husband's  side. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Digby  shortly. 

He  did  not  care  to  own  how  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  monopolising  Mrs.  Delavere  was 
gone  when  it  no  longer  made  him  an  object  of 
envy  to  half  the  men  in  the  room. 

"  That  Spinsters'  League  seems  to  have 
attained  its  object,"  he  went  on ;  "  but  I,  for 
one,  am  not  going  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  pack 
of  girls." 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  really  the  object  of 
it  ?  "  asked  the  Major,  laughing.  "  To  deliver 
Jergherpore  from  the  yoke  of  Mrs.   Delavere? 
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Well,  I  can't  say  it's  an  altogether  unworthy 
one.  Mrs.  Delavere  ought  to  feel  proud  of 
you,  'among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he.' 

"But  in  the  end  you'll  have  to  give  in,  my 
good  friend.  Women  are  formidable  enough 
singly,  Heaven  knows  !  but  when  they  combine, 
they're  the  very  deuce  !  Only,  fortunately,  very 
few  people  can  get  them  to  do  it." 

Digby  muttered  something  as  he  poured  out 
a  glass  of  champagne,  while  the  Major  went  on, 
chuckling  to  himself,  "  You'll  give  in  yet,  mark 
my  words." 

Shortly  after  this  Digby  was  calling  at  the 
Beauchamps  one  afternoon,  as  etiquette  de- 
manded after  dining  there. 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  ignored  all  this  rubbish  about  brigades 
and  leagues,  and  invited  all  Jergherpore  in  due 
rotation  to  dinner,  quite  irrespective  of  "  Dolly's 
vagaries." 

He  found  only  the  two  elder  girls  with  their 
mother ;  Dolly  was  in  the  badminton  shed, 
they  said,  mending  the  net. 

Digby  had  rather  a  dull  time  of  it;  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  and  Ada  were  occupied  with  other 
callers,  and  Beatrice,  though  uncommonly  good 
to  look  at,  seldom  had  anything  to  say. 

Slie  was  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the 
station,  and  seemed  to  think  she  had  done 
enough  for  society  when  she  allowed  people  to 
gaze  at  her  clear  skin  and  perfect  profile,  her 
studied  attitudes  and  slow,  graceful  move- 
ments. 

Digby  wondered  if  Captain  Kirby  did  not 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  her  beauty,  find  his 
love-making  just  a  little  dull. 

"  Has  Kirby  been  here  this  afternoon  ? "  he 
asked,  after  having  tried  to  start  various  topics 
of  conversation. 

"  He   only  left  just   before  you  came.     We 


asked  him  to  go  to  the  barracks  and  get  the 
Vet.  to  come  here.  Dolly's  dog — that  hideous 
pug  she  is  so  fond  of — has  been  rather  queer 
this  last  day  or  two.  Father  won't  let  her  go 
near  him,  for  fear  he  might  be  going  mad." 

"  He's  quite  right  to  be  careful.  If  you  had 
seen  a  friend  die  of  hydrophobia,  as  I  have 
done — "  He  paused.  "  Fm  sorry  I  missed 
Kirby.  I  had  a  message  to  give  him  about  the 
polo  match.  Perhaps  if  I  start  now  and  ride 
fast  I  might  overtake  him." 

And  he  rose  to  go. 

"You  might  look  into  the  badminton  shed 
as  you  go  out,"  suggested  Beatrice  languidly. 
*'  It's  just  possible  Dolly  may  have  comman- 
deered him  for  help  with  the  net." 

Digby  looked  at  her  with  a  little  curiosity, 
but  her  face  showed  no  concern. 

The  gossips  in  Jergherpore  were  busying 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  Captain  Kirby 
was  transferring  his  affections  from  Beatrice  to 
the  more  fortunate  younger  sister,  and  were 
full  of  wonder  as  to  "  how  poor  dear  Beatrice 
would  take  it " ;  but,  as  usual,  the  person  most 
concerned  was  the  last  to  hear  of  the  rumour. 

The  shed  was  one  that  Mr.  Beauchamp  had 
built  in  his  own  compound,  since  he  could 
never  spare  time  to  go  to  the  Gymkhana,  and 
yet  liked  the  recreation  of  an  occasional  game 
with  his  daughters,  or  any  friend  who  might 
chance  to  be  there. 

As  Digby  was  approaching  the  shed  he  saw, 
leaving  it  by  another  door,  a  figure  he  would 
hardly  have  recognised  as  Kirby's  had  he  not 
expected  to  see  him,  so  slinking  and  abject  did 
he  look. 

He  straightened  himself  up,  however,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Wade,  and  tried  to  resume  his 
usual  somewhat  swaggering  manner. 

Digby  gave  him  the  message,  and  then,  moved 
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by  an  irresistible    impulse,  partly   of   curiosity, 
entered  the  shed. 

Dolly  was  standing  near  the  door  through 
which  Kirby  had  just  gone,  her  face  flushed 
and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  anger.  Digby  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  pretty.  He  came  a  step 
or  two  nearer,  when,  to  his  horror,  he  saw  her 
drop  into  a  wicker  chair  and  cover  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

As  he  stood  there,  afraid  to  move,  he  could 
see  her  form  shaken  with  silent  sobs. 

He  stepped  back  softly  to  the  door,  but  as 
his  foot  crunched  on  the  gravel  outside,  Dolly 
looked  up  and  saw  him. 

Digby  had  the  sense  to  turn  as  if  he  were 
just  coming  in  instead  of  going  out,  and  looked 
much  interested  in  a  lizard  that  was  on  the  door- 
post. 

"  I've  just  been  calling  at  your  house,  Miss 
Beauchamp,  and  was  very  sorry  to  hear  the  bad 
news  about  your  dog." 

Dolly  looked  at  him  quite  gratefully. 

"  I'm  horribly  anxious  about  him,"  she  said. 
"  Poor  Bobs  !  he  has  not  been  a  bit  like  himself 
lately,  and  it  would  break  my  heart  to  lose  him. 
He  understands  every  word  I  say,  and  a  m.ore 
faithful  dog  there  never  could  be." 

"  It's  awfully  hard  lines,"  said  Digby  sympa- 
thetically. "  Would  you  let  me  have  a  look  at 
him  ?  I  know  a  good  bit  about  horses  and 
dogs." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  ;  but  I  promised  father 
to  let  no  one  go  near  him  except  Peroo,  who 
puts  in  his  food  and  water.  Father  thought  it 
really  safer  to  shoot  him  outright,  but  I  begged 
him  to  wait  for  the  Vet.'s  opinion." 

Dolly  was  calm  again  now ;  the  quick  heaving 
of  her  bosom  had  given  place  to  a  regular  come 
and  go  of  breath. 

Her  eyes  seemed    to    shine   with   a   clearer 


brilliance,  as  the  sun  does  through  a  rain-washed 
atmosphere. 

Digby  stayed  and  talked  with  her  for  some 
time,  their  mutual  animosity  for  the  moment 
forgotten. 

Then  he  took  his  leave,  and  Dolly  collected 
her  scissors  and  string  bag  to  go  back  to  the 
house. 

He  had  nearly  reached  the  gate  of  the 
co:  ipound  when  he  heard  a  low  cry,  and  turned 
sharply  round. 

He  saw  Dolly  standing  for  a  moment 
irresolute ;  and  following  the  direction  of  her 
horrified  gaze,  he  saw  "  Bobs,"  who  had  evidently 
found  means  of  escape  from  his  captivity. 

The  dog  was  wagging  his  head  strangely 
from  side  to  side ;  then  he  caught  sight  of 
Dolly,  and  made  for  her  in  that  blundering, 
headlong  manner  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
condition. 

The  dog  was  rabid. 

In  an  instant  Digby  had  run  up  and  was  in 
front  of  Dolly, 

"  Keep  behind  me,"  he  said. 

There  was  no  weapon  handy,  but  fortunately 
he  was  wearing  riding  boots.  He  waited  for 
the  dog's  blundering  charge,  and  with  a  well- 
directed  kick  stunned  him  for  the  moment. 

"Can  you  get  me  a  revolver  quickly?"  he 
asked,  turning  to  Dolly.  "There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  that." 

Dolly,  with  a  white  face  and  trembling  lips, 
nodded  her  head,  unable  to  articulate  a  word. 

She  ran  into  the  bungalow,  and  brought  out 
her  father's  revolver. 

'-  Put  it  down  there,"  he  called  out.  "  Don't 
come  nearer ;  the  dog  is  moving,  and  may  spring 
up  any  moment." 

But  Dolly  ignored  his  warning,  and  put  it  into 
his  hand 
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"  You  had  better  run  in,"  he  said.  "  There  is 
no  need  for  you  to  see.  It  shall  be  a  swift  and 
painless  end,  I  promise.  You — you  won't  hate 
me,  Miss  Dolly,  for  doing  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  what  does  it  matter  ?  "  cried  Dolly. 

She  shuddered  and  turned  away. 

"  Be  careful  of  yourself  !  "  she  called  out  over 
her  shoulder  as  she  went  towards  the  house. 

Digby  nodded.  He  was  keeping  a  wary  eye 
for  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  dog,  but 
he  waited  till  she  had  disappeared  into  the 
bungalow. 

The  sound  of  the  shot  brought  all  the  family 
and  most  of  the  servants  out  into  the  compound, 
and  great  was  the  excitement  when  it  was  dis- 
covered how  near  to  a  terrible  death  the  "  Missy 
Baba"  and  "Wade  Sahib"  had  been. 

The  ladies  were  inclined  to  make  a  hero  of 
Digby,  which  made  him  anxious  to  get  away  as 
soon  as  possible — all  the  more  so  as  Dolly  had 
disappeared. 

"  The  excitement  has  been  too  much  for  her," 
explained  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  "  She  would  never 
own  it,  but  I  think  she  has  gone  away  to  have  a 
good  cry." 

"  She  was  awfully  plucky,"  said  Digby. 

But  the  loss  of  her  favourite  and  the  danger 
she  had  incurred  were  not  the  only  troubles  that 
had  fallen  upon  Dolly  that  day. 

She  had  been  very  unwilling  to  believe  that 
her  sister's  fiance  was  trying  to  make  love  to  her, 
and  for  weeks  past  had  endeavoured  to  ignore 
what  was  only  too  obvious. 

But  this  day  he  had  cast  aside  all  reserve,  and 
told  her  that  since  he  had  learned  to  know  her 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out 
his  engagement  with  her  sister. 

Dolly's  resentment  at  his  fickleness  was  all 
the  greater  because  she  felt  certain  that  his 
heart  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


It  was  the  "  beaux  yeux  Je  sa  cassette  "  that  had 
drawn  him  away  from  his  earlier  allegiance. 

Her  anger  was  great  at  his  believing  her 
capable  of  robbing  her  sister  of  her  lover ;  and 
when  Digby  had  seen  him  coming  away  from 
the  shed,  it  was  after  hearing  a  pretty  plain 
exposition  of  her  views  on  his  conduct. 

But  to  her  it  had  been  a  very  painful  awaken- 
ing from  the  illusions  of  youth. 

\V'e  may  learn  by  dint  of  weekly  repetition 
that  human  nature  is  depraved ;  we  may  know 
that  acts  of  baseness  are  done  every  day ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  shock  when  for  the  first  time 
we  meet  with  them  in  our  own  social  circle. 

She  was  puzzled,  too,  as  to  what  action  she 
ought  to  take.  She  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
telling  her  father  or  sister,  and  yet  it  seemed 
dreadful  that  Beatrice  should  go  on  believing 
him  faithful. 

But  her  doubts  on  this  matter'  were  soon 
solved. 

Captain  Kirby  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far 
to  draw  back,  and  he  never  doubted  that  Dolly 
would  tell  her  father.  His  self-complacency  soon 
recovered  from  the  shock  it  had  received. 

He  recognised  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  speaking  to  Dolly  while  he  was  still  engaged 
to  Beatrice ;  but  he  thought  if  this  were  broken 
off,  it  would  not  be  long  before  Dolly  began  to 
look  upon  him  more  favourably. 

So  he  went  to  Mr.  Beauchamp,  and  made  the 
best  of  a  bad  story.  A  man's  heart,  he  pleaded, 
is  beyond  his  control.  He  had  honestly  thought 
he  loved  Beatrice  until  he  saw  Dolly. 

If  Mr.  Beauchamp  insisted  upon  holding  him 
to  his  word,  he  would  still  marry  Beatrice ; 
but  if  not,  he  would  bide  his  time,  and  hope 
that  Dolly  would  some  day  return  his  ardent 
affection. 

Mr.    Beauchamp    listened    to    him   with    a 
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growing  contempt  that  would  have  been  very 
evident  to  a  thinner-skinned  man,  and  then 
told  him  he  had  no  particular  desire  for  him 
as  a  son-in-law. 

He  implied  that  Beatrice  would  have  a  lucky 
escape,  and  that  if  Dolly  finally  accepted  him 
she  was  not  the  girl  her  father  took  her  for. 

Kirby  departed  somewhat  crestfallen,  and 
yet  relieved  as  to  the  consequences  of  his 
action. 

That  night  all  Jergherpore  met  at  a  ball  given 
at  the  Artillery  barracks. 

The  Beauchamp  party  arrived  late,  and 
Digby  saw  them  come  in  as  he  was  waltzing 
with  Mrs.  Delavere.  He  got  away  from  her  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  went  up  to 
ask  Dolly  for  a  dance. 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Dolly  met  him  with 
the  usual  formula. 

"  Really,  Dolly,"  said  Beatrice,  as  he  turned 
almost  angrily  away,  "  I  think  it  is  rather  too 
bad  of  you,  after  he  saved  your  life  this  after- 
noon, to  refuse  him  a  dance  in  the  evening ! " 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Dolly.  "  Having 
founded  the  League,  I  can't  be  the  first  to 
break  through  its  rules." 

"  I  would  have  seen  the  League  at  Jericho 
first ! "  persisted  Beatrice,  with  unusual  vigour. 

She  was  looking  lovelier  than  ever  this 
evening ;  the  news  of  her  lover's  defection 
seemed  to  have  stung  her  into  animation. 
She  had  not  intended  to  be  present  at  this 
ball,  for  the  three  sisters  never  went  out  all 
together ;  but  the  fear  that  her  absence  might 
be  misconstrued  led  her  to  persuade  Ada  to 
give  up  her  turn. 

She  had  taken  more  than  usual  pains  with 
her  dress  and  coiffure,  and  with  her  new 
liveliness  of  manner  she  was  quite  the  most 
brilliant  woman  in  the  room. 


Dolly  looked  just  a  little  sadly  after  Digby 
Wade  as  he  went  back  deliberately  to  Mrs. 
Delavere's  side. 

But  she  hardened  her  heart  with  the  thought 
that  perhaps  he  too  had  been  influenced  by 
the  desire  for  her  fortune  when  he  was  "  so 
nice  to  her  " — as  she  put  it — that  afternoon. 
Captain  Kirby's  defection  had  rudely  shaken 
Dolly's  faith  in  mankind.  ' 

She  was  seated  in  a  retired  corner,  hoping 
to  elude  the  notice  of  her  next  partner,  when 
George  Woodward  arrived  rather  late  upon  the 
scene. 

A  man  standing  near  her  accosted  him. 
"  Hallo,  Woodward,  what  makes  you  so 
late  ?  " 

"  Been  out  shooting  all  day,  and  came 
home  so  dog-tired  that  I  fell  fast  asleep  after 
dinner." 

"  Then  you  haven't  heard  the  news  of  Miss 
Beauchamp's  danger  and  heroic  rescue  from 
a  mad  dog  ?  " 

"What!  not  — not  Ada?"  asked  George, 
turning  pale  under  all  his  tan.      •    '  ^'       '  '  '■■■ 

Dolly  rose,  laughing  a  little  unsteadily. 
"No,  George,"  she  said,  "only  Dolly;  and 
she's  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it,  as  you  see." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  cried  George,  conscience- 
stricken,  "  I  didn't  for  one  moment  mean — " 

"  Dear  old  George ! "  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  "  I  understand,  and  I  like 
you  ever  so  much  the  better  for  it." 

"Why,  Dolly,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  her, 
"  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  that  has  happened  presently^ 
George,  if  you'll  take  me  somewhere  out  of 
Major  Blundell's  way,  for  this  is  his  dance." 

George  Woodward  was  one  of  those  quiet 
men  who  seem  to  be  a  tower  of  strength. 

He  did  not  question  Dolly,  and  listened  with 
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very  few  remarks  to  all  she  had  to  tell ;  but 
she  felt  with  ever-increasing  comfort  that  here 
was  a  true  man,  as  steadfast  as  a  rock. 

"And  now  we  had  better  go  back  to  the 
ballroom,"  said  George,  "  or  people  will  be  say- 
ing I  am  going  to  follow  Kirby's  example." 

"Oh,  George,"  said  Dolly,  giving  his  arm 
a  little  squeeze,  "  it's  such  a  comfort  to  me  to 
think  you  never,  never  could  ! " 

George  laughed  his  hearty  laugh,  but  Dolly 
continued  seriously.  "Tell  me,  do  you  think 
it  was  very  horrid  of  me  not  to  dance  with 
Mr.  Wade  after  he  had  saved  my  life?  I  like 
to  get  at  a  man's  view  of  things." 

"  Well,"  replied  George,  "  not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  it,  I  think  it  was." 

"  Oh  dear  ! "  sighed  Dolly.  "  Well,  I  will  next 
time  he  asks  me.  League  or  no  League — if 
next  time  ever  comes  !  " 

And  "  next  time  "  was  a  remarkably  long  time 
in  coming,  for  the  following  week  they  heard 
suddenly  that  Digby  Wade  had  gone  down  to 
Bombay,  having  applied  for  leave  to  go  home 
on  urgent  private  affairs. 

No  one  knew  how  the  rumour  first  started 
that  he  had  gone  to  be  treated  at  Pasteur's 
Institute,  having  concealed  the  fact  hitherto 
that  the  dog  had  succeeded  in  biting  him. 

Nobody  seemed  to  have  stated  it  for  a 
fact,  but  everyone  was  going  about  asking 
whether  it  was  true,  and  unable  to  discover  for 
certain. 

His  name  was  down  among  the  passengers 
starting  by  the  mail  boat  —  that  much  was 
beyond  dispute. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  was  truly  concerned  about  it, 
and  wrote  to  the  Colonel  of  Digby's  regiment 
to  inquire ;  but  the  latter  could  not  inform 
him  what  the  "  urgent  private  affairs "  really 
meant. 


Dolly  Beauchamp  went  about  with  a  white 
face  and  eyes  that  told  of  sleepless  nights. 

The  only  thing  that  cheered  her  was  an 
interview  that  Mrs.  Delavere  sought  with  her 
one  day  ;  and  this  was  strange,  since  the  very 
last  thing  that  lady  would  have  desired  was 
to  comfort  her. 

Her  ostensible  reason  for  seeking  Dolly  was 
to  learn  whether  this  was  really  true  about 
poor  dear  Mr.  Wade. 

"  Such  a  promising  young  officer  !  "  she  went 
on.  "  It  is  the  saddest  thing  I  ever  heard.  I 
thought  you  would  be  sure  to  know,  having 
been  in  a  sense  the  cause.  It  must  be  so 
dreadful  for  you  to  have  it  on  your  mind. 

"  I  feel  so  sorry  for  you  that  I  will  venture 
on  a  little  word  of  advice ;  and  that  is,  next 
time  anybody  saves  your  life  at  the  risk  of 
his  own,  to  try  and  display  a  little  gratitude. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Wade  confided  to  me  that  if 
ever  again  he  saw  a  mad  dog  going  for  you, 
he  should  stand  quietly  by  and  let  it  do  its 
worst." 

Dolly  had  listened  with  astonishing  meekness 
till  now,  but  the  malevolent  intention  evident 
in  the  last  speech  comforted  her  greatly. 

She  could  not  believe  in  the  least  that 
Digby  Wade  had  ever  said  this,  and  it  argued 
the  possibility  that  Mrs.  Delavere  had  invented 
the  rumour  about  Pasteur  too. 

But  she  received  the  kind  advice  with  an 
expression  of  inscrutable  calm  that  sent  Mrs. 
Delavere  home  quite  puzzled  by  her  demeanour. 

But  it  was  weary  work  waiting  to  learn  the 
truth  of  the  matter;  and  it  seemed  to  Dolly 
more  as  if  ten  months  than  ten  days  had 
passed,  when,  coming  back  from  their  drive 
one  afternoon,  they  found  awaiting  them  in 
the  drawing-room  George  Woodward  and  Digby 
Wade. 
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"  I  found  this  fellow  on  the  Mall  instead  of 
being  half-way  to  Aden,"  said  George ;  "  and  I 
made  him  come  in  to  give  an  account  of 
himself.  It  isn't  true,  Mrs.  Beauchamp :  he 
wasn't  bitten  at  all." 

Digby  soon  explained  how  he  had  been 
telegraphed  for  to  come  home  on  account  of 
his  mother's  illness  :  and  how,  just  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  starting,  another  wire  had  come  to 
stop  him. 

She  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  better,  was 
ordered  a  sea-voyage,  and  her  husband  was 
bringing  her  out  to  India. 

When  their  auditors  had  expressed  their 
great  relief  to  find  that  he  had  no  need  to  go 
to  Paris,  he  added,  "  And  so,  having  nothing  to 
do  till  they  arrive,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
come  back  here  to  —  to  finish  my  musketry 
course." 

It  was  so  evidently  not  what  he  had  intended 
to  say,  that  the  good-natured  George,  who  had 
formed  a  pretty  correct  opinion  as  to  what  the 
object  of  his  journey  really  was,  managed  to 
inveigle  Mrs.  Beauchamp  and  the  two  girls  out 
on  to  the  verandah. 

Digby  crossed  over  to  where  Dolly  was 
sitting.  "  I  cannot  imagine  how  such  a  story 
could  have  got  about,"  he  said  rather  lamely, 
after  a  long  pause. 

"It  caused — us  all  —  a  great  anxiety,"  said 
Dolly.  "  But  I  was  the  less  inclined  to  believe 
it  because  I  was  also  told  of  a  speech  you  had 
made  that  I  certainly  could  not  believe — " 

"What  was  it — this  speech?"  asked  Digby 
eagerly. 

She  told  him  word  for  word  what  Mrs. 
Delavere  had  quoted  as  his  remark. 

"  That — woman  !  "  said  Digby,  unable  to  find 
a  word  that  would  express  his  meaning  and  yet 
be  fit  for  Dolly's  ear.     "  Some  day  I  hope  she'll 


get  what  she  deserves.  I  am  glad  you  did  not 
believe  it." 

"  I  daresay  you  thought  it,"  remarked  Dolly. 
"  You  would  be  quite  justified  in  thinking  it, 
but  I  knew  you  would  not  say  it — and  to  her. 
We  have  never  been  great  friends,  you  and  I, 
but  I  knew  you  better  than  that." 

"  No,  we  have  never  been  friends,"  repeated 
Digby  slowly,  the  blood  mounting  to  his  face, 
"  because  between  us  two  it  must  be  either 
more  or  less.  I  could  not  be  your  friend, 
Dolly ;  but  if  I  might  be  your  lover  —  your 
slave — " 

"  I  have  no  use  for  a  slave,"  said  Dolly. 

Then  she  glanced  up  at  him,  her  brilliant 
eyes  veiled  with  an  indescribable  softness,  and 
clasped  her  hands  demurely  in  her  lap. 

"  I  should  prefer  a  master,"  she  murmured, 
almost  inaudibly. 

Digby  took  her  boldly  into  his  arms.  "  Please 
God,"  he  said,  "you  have  found  one,  Dolly." 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  put  your  foot 
upon  my  neck  ? "  she  said ;  and  bending  her 
head  low  down,  she  pushed  up  the  knot  of  chest- 
nut hair,  leaving  bare  the  soft  white  nape. 

But  Digby  dropped  on  one  knee  and  kissed 
it. 

Which  was  probably  just  what  the  youngest 
Miss  Beauchamp  had  intended. 

A  very  "sick"  man  was  Captain  Kirby  when 
the  news  of  Dolly's  engagement  to  Digby  Wade 
became  common  property — and  even  more  so 
when  the  fact  leaked  out  a  little  later  that  her 
fortune  was  to  be  divided  between  the  three 
sisters. 

Dolly  had  often  told  her  godmother  that  this 
was  what  she  should  do  if  it  came  to  her,  and 
that  eccentric  old  lady  had  replied  that  she 
could  do  as  she  pleased.     But  Dolly's  father 
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had  forbidden  her  to  make  known  her  intention 
till  she  came  of  age  and  was  able  to  put  it  into 
effect. 

"  And  the  League  ?  "  asked  Digby  of  Dolly, 
when  other  and  more  interesting  topics  had 
been  discussed. 

"The  League  is  about  to  be  dissolved.     It 


has  done  its  work.  Mrs.  Delavere  no  longer 
lords  it  over  Jergherpore.  Her  most  faithful 
adherent- — yes,  meaning  you,  Digby — has  gone 
over  into  the  enemy's  camp.  She  was  heard 
to  speak  quite  civilly  to  her  husband  last  week, 
and  at  the  Westons'  ball  she  was  reduced  to 
giving  two  dances  to  Major  Blundell ! " 
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OLA  !  hoik  !  Pere  Frdnon.  Open 
the  door.  It  is  I — Margot." 
There  was  no  answer. 
The  girl  stooped  down  and 
drew  off  one  wooden  sabot,  and  poising  herself 
on  the  other  leg,  so  that  the  small  bare  foot 
might  not  touch  the  damp  cobbles  of  the  garden 
path,  she  hammered  lustily  at  the  closed  door. 

There  was  the  sound  as  of  something  falling 
within  the  low  cottage,  then  a  chair  was  pushed 
back,  and  shuffling  steps  approached  the  door. 

All  the  while  the  girl  hammered  away,  with 
all  the  strength  of  her  strong,  bare  arms,  finishing 
up  with  a  triumphant  flourish  as  the  latch  clicked 
and  the  door  slowly  opened. 

An  old  man  peered  out  into  the  dusk  of  the 
autumn  evening,  a  tall,  gaunt  old  man — tall 
in  spite  of  the  stoop  of  his  shoulders  and  the 
bend  of  his  knees. 

A  fine  old  man,  with  a  brown,  wrinkled,  clean- 
shaven face  and  a  straggling  crop  of  wiry  iron- 
grey  hair. 

He  held  a  candle  in  his  tremulous  hand  and 
gazed  at  his  visitor  with  grey  eyes,  once  keen 
enough,  now  dimmed  by  age  and  at  this  moment 
heavy  with  sleep. 

"  For  shame,  then  !  "  said  the  girl,  with  a  laugh, 
as  she  dropped  the  shoe  on  the  doorstep  and 
slipped  her  foot  back  into  it.  "  To  make  your 
little  Margot  wait  at  your  door  !  " 


"  My  little  Margot !  "  said  the  old  man,  his 
whole  face  lighting  up  as  he  recognised  her. 
"  Come  in,  come  in.  Poor  child  !  you  must  be 
cold!  These  are  unhealthy  evenings.  Come  in, 
come  to  the  fire  ! " 

"  My  faith ! "  said  the  girl,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  little  smoke  -  blackened  room,  "what 
would  you  do  without  someone  to  care  for 
you?  Here  is  the  fire  nearly  out  for  want  ot 
a  touch  —  so  —  and  another  little  log  on  — 
so.  There,  isn't  that  better?  And  your  book 
on  the  floor  where  you  dropped  it  when  I 
knocked — " 

"  My  little  Margot  ! "  said  the  old  man  again, 
as  he  watched  her  movements.  "  I  was  asleep,  I 
was  tired.  I  have  been  in  the  fields  all  the  day, 
and  my  legs — my  legs  and  my  back— they  are 
not  so  young  as  they  were.  I  am  growing  old, 
Margot ;  my  time  approaches." 

As  he  walked  to  the  table  and  set  the  candle 
upon  it,  the  limp  that  characterised  his  gait  was 
very  noticeable. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Margot,  on  her  knees  before  the 
hearth,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  English  bullet, 
you  could  do  your  day's  work  with  the  best  of 
the  youngsters  even  now." 

"  Ah,  no,  no  ! "  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his 
head  as  he  stood  at  the  table.  "  No,  no,  little 
Mai-got.  It  is  Time  that  has  his  hands  on  me. 
The  bullet? 


The  bullet  is  nothing  1 " 
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He  snapped  his  knotted  fingers  feebly  as  he 
spoke. 

"  I  do  beUeve,"  said  Margot,  her  brown  eyes 
dancing  as  she  turned  to  look  up  at  him,  "that 
you  are  still  as  vain  of  that  bullet  as  when  they 
first  brought  you  back  here  invalided — eh,  how 
many  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Five  -  and  -  fifty  years  ago  ! "  said  the  old 
warrior,  sinking  into  his  wooden  chair ;  "  next 
June  it  will  be  six-and-fifty." 

"  Fifty-five  years  !  "  said  the  girl,  thoughtfully 
surveying  the  flickering  logs  as  she  stretched  her 
toes  and  fingers  towards  the  grateful  blaze. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
Suddenly  the  old  man  struck  the  table  with 
his  feeble  fist. 

"  And  to  think,"  he  cried,  with  the  old  ring 
in  his  voice,  "that  now,  when  my  France  has 
need  of  her  sons  once  more,  I  should  be  here 
at  home,  like  a  sick  woman.  Ah,  God  of  battles, 
but  it  is  hard,  hard  to  bear  ! " 

The  girl  was  quickly  at  his  side,  calming  and 
soothing  him  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  sat  down 
again,  and  shook  the  easily-called-up  tears  from 
his  eyes. 

"  Besides,"  said  the  girl,  with  her  hands  on 
his  shoulders  and  her  cheek  against  his,  "  there 
is  Jules." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  you  are  right,  there  is  Jules.  I 
cannot  go  myself — God  knows  I  cannot — but 
my  Jules — my  brave  Jules — he  is  there.  I  have 
given  him,  without  murmur.  He  is  of  my 
name,  of  my  bone  and  blood.  He  was  all  I 
had,  and  I  have  given  him  to  France  ! " 

"  All  you  have !  And  your  little  Margot, 
then  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  Margot,  I  am  not  ungrateful :  but  he 
is  the  son  of  my  son — of  my  only  son." 

"  He  is  a  fine  lad,"  said  Margot,  nodding  her 
head  wisely. 


"  Eh !  is  he  not  ? "  said  the  old  soldier, 
straightening  his  shoulders.  "And  as  he  is,  so 
was  I !  Ah,  yes,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe,  is 
it  not,  INIargot  ?  Such  an  old,  old  heap  of  bone 
and  skin  as  I  am,  eh  ?  But  my  father  sent  me 
out  when  the  time  came,  and  I — I  was  proud 
to  go.  Proud  to  go,  as  I  am  proud  to  have 
given  my  Jules  to  his  country  in  this  hour  of 
need  ! " 

"  Do  not  say  'given,'  Pere  Frenon ;  you  have 
but  lent  him.  Once  the  Prussians  are  driven 
back  he  will  be  with  you  agam — ay,  and  per- 
haps with  a  sabre  cut  or  so  to  set  against  your 
bullet  wound — eh,  why  not  ?  And  we  should 
be  proud  of  him — should  we  not  ? — so  proud  of 
him  ! 

"  I  think  I  see  him,  with  his  arm  in  a  white 
bandage  and  his  face  all  pale  and  drawn,  coming 
up  the  street  to  the  door  here,  where  we  stand 
and  wait  for  him  —  eh,  my  faith,  what  a 
picture  !  And  the  cross  on  his  breast,  and  his 
kepi  aslant — " 

Her  eyes  shone  as  she  spoke,  with  her  shapely 
brown  arm  extended  to  emphasise  her  remarks  : 
and  the  blood  of  the  old  soldier  stirred  in  his 
shrunken  veins  as  he  drummed  the  tattoo  on 
the  table  with  his  finger-tips,  and  fought  the 
Great  Fight  over  again. 

"  After  all,"  said  the  girl  suddenly,  with  a 
laugh,  "  all  this  talk  is  very  premature.  Jules 
has  not  yet  smelt  powder." 

"  That  is  as  may  be,"  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head;  "we  have  not  heard  from 
Dijon  these  two  days.  And  these  Prussians — 
they  advance,  advance,  and  nothing  stays  them. 
At  any  moment  they  may  be  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  Dijon,  and  then — " 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  the  girl. 

"  ^\'hy,  then,  Paris  must  look  elsewhere  for 
aid.     We  down  here  will  have  done  our  best." 
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"Pere  Frdnon,  what  ails  you?"  cried  the 
giri,  shaking  him  impatiently  by  the  shoulder. 
"  Who  can  say  if  these  Prussians  will  after  all 
conquer  at  Dijon?  Even  now  they  may  be 
beaten  back  while  we  speak.  Courage !  If 
Jules  were  here  to  hear  you  ! " 

"Ah!  Jules,"  said  the  old  man  briskly. 
"  Margot,  fetch  me  the  map.  Now  let  us  see — 
here  we  are  at  St.  Jean  de  Losne.  There  runs 
the  road  to  the  town  —  at  Auxonne  the  river 
cuts  it — then  to  the  north-west,  Ganlis  and, 
farther  still — ah  !  they  do  not  mark  it  —  but 
yes,  there  it  is — ^Varois — that  is  where  Jules  is 
— right  in  the  line  of  march  of  von  Werder 
and  the  Prussians.  Ah,  Margot,  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  not  smelling  powder — my  brave 
boy ! " 

"  I  cannot  stay  any  longer,"  said  Margot,  in 
her  abrupt  fashion.  "  Mother  does  not  wish 
me  to  be  out  of  doors  so  late.  Have  they  told 
you  that  some  of  the  men  swear  to  having  heard 
cannon  this  afternoon — far,  far  off,  over  there 
to  the  north-east?  Eh,  but  it  is  so,  though 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  it.  But  what  would 
you  ?  The  little  mother  is  nervous,  and  wants 
me  at  home  to  keep  her  company.  Good- 
night, Pere  Frenon ! " 

"  Good-night,  my  little    Margot,  good-night : 
pray  for  me  to-night,  and  for  Jules." 
'  "  Eh,  what  can  the  prayers  of  a  girl  like  me 
do  ?     Good-night,  good-night." 

The  clear  voice  rang  back  through  the  misty 
night  air,  and  the  sabots  clattered  over  the 
stones. 

Then  silence. 

The  old  man  shut  the  door.  He  limped 
across  the  uneven  floor  to  where  on  the  dark 
walls  hung  an  old-fashioned  musket  and  a  pair 
of  pistols. 

He  stood  before  them  for  some  moments  in 


silence,  then  crossed  himself  devoutly,  and  with 
head  erect  picked  up  his  candle  and  passed 
through  the  door  of  his  little  bedroom. 

"  Holy  Mother  !  what  was  that  ?  " 

A  face  at  the  little  window  ? 

Absurd  !  a  momentary  hallucination^ — nothing 
more. 

Nevertheless  he  limped  across  the  narrow 
room,  opened  the  catch  with  trembling  fingers, 
and  leaned  out  into  the  night. 

Nothing. 

A  dark,  damp,  misty  night — not  a  breath  of 
wind,  not  a  sound  or  movement. 

Nothing,  it  was  nothing.  A  drooping  trail  of 
ivy  hung  down  from  above  the  casement. 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  brush  it  aside,  and  as 
he  did  so  his  fingers  touched  flesh— cold  human 
flesh,  and  closed  on  an  invisible  wrist. 

"  Who  are  you  ?     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

A  hoarse  whisper  reached  him.  "  Are  you 
Pere  Frenon  ?  " 

"  I  am  !     W^hat  of  it  ?     Who  asks  ?  " 

"  Let  go  my  wrist !     It  is  I,  Jules  ! " 

"Jules!" 

The  old  man  staggered  back  a  step  as  though 
he  had  been  struck. 

Then  the  face  appeared  again  —  a  white 
drawn  face,  with  blood-streaks  matting  the  fair 
hair,  and  dirt  and  mud  and  sweat  disguising  the 
features. 

"  Jules  ! "  said  the  old  man  again,  "  what  is 
it  ?  " 

"  Stand  back,  grandpere  ;  I'm  coming  in  this 
way." 

A  scramble  and  a  scuffling  spring,  and  he  was 
standing  in  the  room. 

He  wore  no  tunic,  and  his  shirt  was  torn 
and  ragged,  and  showed  the  naked  chest  and 
back. 

The  scarlet  of  his  trousers  was  visible  only 
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in  a  few  spots  where  the  mud  did  not  quite 
obscure  it- 
There  was  a  long,  ragged  scratch  on  his  face 
from  his  ear  to  his  mouth,  and  the  blood  trickled 
from  it  through  the  stubbly  two-day  beard  on 
his  chin. 

A  tall,  well-built  fellow  he  was,  this  Jules : 
only,  what  was  that  curious  shifting  glance  in  his 
hollow  eyes?  and  why  did  his  hands  twitch 
so  curiously  as  he  stood  before  his  grand- 
father ? 

"  Boy  !  Jules  !  Speak — what  is  it  ?  There 
has  been  a  fight  ?  " 

The  soldier  nodded  silently,  not  looking  at  his 
interlocutor,  but  shifting  his  gaze  to  and  from 
every  corner  of  the  room. 

"  And  we  are  beaten  ?  " 

The  old  man's  voice  sank  to  an  awestruck 
whisper. 

"  Beaten  !  "  ejaculated  the  other,  in  a  hoarse, 
trembling  snarl.  "  Pardi !  Beaten  is  not  the 
word  !     You  have  not  heard  ?     Metz  ?  " 

"  Well  ? "  gasped  the  old  soldier,  his  grizzled 
eyebrows  rising  and  falling. 

"  Metz  has  fallen — two  days  since,"  growled 
the  younger  man.     "  And  now  Dijon  !  " 

"Dijon — taken- — the  Prussians  have?  "stam- 
mered the  old  man. 

"  Ay,  taken  ;  you  will  know  it  soon  enough 
— you  in  this  hole  of  St.  Jean.  When  von 
Werder  and  his  Uhlans  spread  themselves,  and 
the  shells  begin  to  rout  out  us  poor  devils — the 
survivors — you  will  know  it  soon  enough  ! " 

He  seated  himself  heavily  on  the  edge  of  the 
low  bed,  pulling  at  his  finger  joints  and  scowl- 
ing gloomily  at  the  floor. 

The  veteran  stood  befoie  him  motionless, 
his  face  all  drawn  and  livid,  his  lips  noise- 
lessly repeating  the  words  that  had  fallen  from 
the    fugitive  —  the    dreadful   words    that   were 


scorching  into  his  tired  brain  and  had  turned 
his  little  world  from  grey  to  black  and  scarlet. 

For  a  time  he  stood  thus,  staring  into 
vacancy,  till  the  voice  of  his  grandson  recalled 
him  to  himself. 

"  I  am  famished.  I  have  been  two  days  and 
nights  on  the  road  and  in  the  ditches ;  and  I 
have  not  broken  my  fast  since  I  left  the — 
since  the  fight.  Give  me  something  to  eat — 
quickly.  And  then  let  me  sleep.  I  am  tired 
— dead.  I  can  sleep  on  the  boards  to-night  as 
I  never  slept  in  a  bed  yet ! " 

■  ■•••• 

The  soldier  lay  on  his  back  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  the  light  of  the  candle  falling  on 
his  ghastly  face  and  unkempt  head ;  his  mouth, 
half  open,  emitted  sounds  of  the  stertorous 
breathing  that  is  the  sign  of  excessive  fatigue. 

The  old  man  crouched  upon  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  watched  him  with  hungry,  anxious 
eyes, 

"  Poor  boy  !  "  he  muttered  ;  "  two  days  and 
nights — after  a  hard  day's  fighting  —  after  a 
terrible  defeat.     Poor  boy  !  my  poor  J  ules  ! " 

Jules  turned  uneasily. 

"  Terrible,  terrible  !  "  moaned  the  old  man. 
"  My  poor  France !  and  her  brave  children ! 
Terrible,  terrible !  Ah,  to  have  struck  but  one 
blow  for  her,  to  have  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  my  brave  boy  there,  to  have 
drawn  one  drop  of  blood,  to  have  seen  one 
fierce  Prussian  face  trampled  into  bloody  mire 
beneath  my  horse's  hoofs  ! " 

The  sleeper  flung  an  arm  restlessly  above 
his  head,  so  that  the  torn  shirt  was  dragged 
apart. 

"The  night  is  raw,"  said  Pere  Frenon. 

He  pulled  the  coverlet  from  the  low  bed 
and,  tiptoeing  across  the  room,  spread  it  tenderly 
over  the  prostrate  form. 
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Then,  with  feeble,  hesitating  steps,  he  crossed 
back  again  into  the  other  room,  and  with 
trembling  fingers  reached  down  one  of  the 
pistols  and  examined  it  carefully. 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  The  danger 
is  very  near.  I  may  yet  strike  a  blow  for  my 
country  before  I  die.     Who  knows?" 

From  the  hitherto  silent  village  street  there 
suddenly  came  an  unaccustomed  sound. 

A  distant  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  and  jingling 
accoutrements. 

The  old  man  heard,  and  his  grip  tightened 
on  the  weapon  he  held. 

The  sounds  approached,  the  iron-shod  hoofs 
slipping  and  clattering  on  the  damp  stones. 

There  were  voices,  too — voices  that  he  knew 
and  recognised  as  those  of  villagers  and  neigh- 
bours. Every  no\i'  and  again  these  sounds 
would  cease,  and  there  would  come  instead 
the  sound  of  a  blow  on  a  house  door;  then 
there  would  be  a  few  loud,  harsh  words, 
and  then  the  clattering  and  jingling  would 
recommence. 

Approaching  nearer  and  nearer  yet,  so  that 
his  trained  ears  could  count  the  hoof-steps  of 
four  horses  and  recognise  them  as  belonging 
to  cavalry. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  his  own  door, 
the  last  in  the  village,  was  reached,  and  the 
subdued  babel  of  many  voices  sounded  on  his 
very  threshold. 

What  could  it  mean  ? 

A  horse  whinnied,  and  he  heard  a  command 
given. 

Then,  clear  above  the  murmur,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Margot — 

"  Not  there — do  not  disturb  him  !  It  is  an 
old  hero  who  fought  at  Quatre  Bras — he  would 
not  be  sheltering  him  ! " 

More   murmuring   and  whispering — the  grufi 


tones  of  some  person  in  authority  rising  now 
and  again  above  the  rest. 

At  all  hazards  he  must  know  what  it  meant. 

He  gripped  his  pistol  and  flung  back  the 
door. 

The  light  of  a  torch  carried  by  a  blue-bloused 
half-wakened  peasant  fell  full  across  his  eyes, 
and  made  him  blink  as  he  gazed  out  into  the 

foggy  "ight. 

It  fell  on  the  faces  of  a  score  of  scared- 
looking  men  and  women,  on  the  shining  wet 
flanks  of  the  horses,  on  the  mud-splashed  uni- 
forms of  the  four  soldiers. 

One  was  mounted,  the  other  three  led  their 
steeds  by  the  bridles. 

And  all  wore  the  uniform  of  the  French 
Light  Cavalry. 

"What  is  it?  What  do  you  want?"  said  the 
old  man  ;  and  then,  recognising  the  rank  of  the 
mounted  soldier,  his  hand  went  up  to  his  wrinkled 
forehead  in  a  trembling  salute.  "  Pardon,  mon 
caporal"  he  added ;  "  what  is  it  you  want  with 
me  ?  " 

Before  the  man  could  reply,  INIargot  spoke, 
touching  his  braided  cuff,  and  pointing  to  the 
lonely  old  figure  standing  bareheaded  in  the 
glare  of  the  torch. 

"  He  could  not  be  there — the  old  man  wears 
the  cross,  and  is  a  patriot  if  ever  there  was  one. 
He  cannot  even  walk,  for  the  bullet  of  an  enemy 
of  France." 

"  Ah,  bah  ! "  said  the  Corporal,  twisting  his 
moustache  impatiently. 

"Say  then,  old  man,  have  you  to-night,  or 
these  last  two  nights,  seen  or  heard  anything 
of  one  Jules  Frenon,  late  a  private  in  the  army 
of  France,  at  present  proscribed  as  a  deserter, 
a  coward,  and  a  traitor  to  his  Emperor  and 
his  country  ?  " 

Before  the  old  man's  eyes  the  faces  swam  in 
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a  mist,  the  flaming  torch  danced  and  whirled, 
the  horses  and  soldiers  with  their  touches  of 
gleaming  steel  wavered  and  swelled  and  twisted 
in  horrible  chaos. 

A  rush  of  blind  darkness,  and  a  spasm  of 
blinding  light — then  Margot's  clear  eyes  strain- 
ing towards  him,  and  Margot's  lips  forming  the 
word  he  must  speak.    . 

"No,  no,  no." 

'•'•  Parole  d'honneur?  Your  word  as  a  brave 
soldier !  " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  a  thousand  times  no  ! " 

The  officer  shook  himself  and  brushed  the 
moisture  from  his  face. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  shortly ;  "  then  he  is  not 
in  St.  Jean  de  Losne. 

"Now,"  he  added,  looking  around  at  the 
curious  faces  about  him,  "  we  have  had  a  hard 
ride  and  have  more  before  us — who  can  give  us 
and  our  horses  refreshment  ?  " 

A  dozen  volunteered,  and  some  proffered  a 
night's  lodging ;  but  these  were  declined. 

"  Our  orders  are  to  return — no  search  beyond 
St.  Jean  de  Losne.  He  may  go  to  the  devil  by 
his  own  route  now." 

The  old  man  staggered  forward  as  they 
turned  to  go  and  clutched  at  the  stirrup  leather. 

"Tell  me,"  he  gasped,  "the  news!  Mctz 
— and  Dijon  ' " 

"You  are  behind  the  times,  old  man,"  said 
the  soldier  roughly.  "  Metz  has  fallen.  We 
at  Dijon  have  not  yet  tasted  Prussian  blood. 
That  is  a  pleasure  to  come." 

"There  has  been — no  fight— Dijon  is — not 
taken  ! " 

"  Not  yet,  or  we  should  not  be  out  deserter- 
hunting,  you  may  swear  to  that  !  " 

Clattering  and  jingling  they  rode  off  down 
the  uneven  road,  the  villagers  trailing  after  or 
dispersing  to  their  homes. 


At  the  house  of  Pierre  the  blacksmith  they 
halted,  and  the  four  of  them  in  an  instant 
seemed  to  fill  the  little  cottage  with  their 
clanking  and  swearing  and  laughing. 

The  old  man  stood  motionless  on  his  own 
doorstep,  heedless  ot  the  drizzle  that  was  now 
falling,  sprinkling  his  grey  head  with  shining 
beads. 

Margot  alone  remained  near  him  :  but  he 
seemed  not  to  notice  her  presence,  until  she 
stepped  up  to  him  and  touched  his  cold  hand. 

Then  he  started  back  and  glared  at  her  with 
glittering,  stony  eyes. 

"Go!  go  away!"  he  muttered.  "Leave  me 
with  my  disgrace  ! " 

In  vain  she  strove  to  calm  him,  and  to  per- 
suade him  to  re-enter  the  house  with  her. 

He  stood  immovable,  and  waved  her  angrily 
away. 

"  Go  !  You  shall  not  come  beneath  my  dis- 
honoured roof ! " 

So  at  length  she  was  forced  to  leave  him,  and 
glancing  back  at  his  solitary  form,  her  compas- 
sion for  his  great  sorrow  brought  a  silent,  heart- 
felt prayer  to  her  devout  young  lips. 

If  she  had  only  known  all ! 

If  she  could  only  have  divined  the  presence 
under  that  roof  of  the  sleeper  in  the  back 
room,  who  lay  there  undisturbed  in  his  heavy 
slumber ! 

In  the  blacksmith's  house  the  wine  passed 
freely,  bringing  new  life  into  the  veins  of  the 
jaded  soldiers,  lolling  back  before  the  cheerful 
blaze,  stretching  their  tired  limbs,  and  cursing 
the  long  ride  before  them. 

At  length — 

"It  is  time,"  said  the  Corporal,  rising  and 
shaking  himself.     "  Where  are  the  horses  }  " 

His  comrades  rose  also,  and  fastening  their 
belts,  strode  towards  the  door. 
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At  that  moment  it  was  flung  open  from  with- 
out, and  Pare  Frenon  stood  before  them. 

His  eyes  were  wild  and  bloodshot,  and  his 
grey  hair  was  in  disorder ;  in  his  right  hand  he 
still  clutched  his  pistol. 

"  Come  and  see  him  !  "  he  cried.  "  Come  and 
see  the  deserter  !  " 

They  would  have  questioned  him  or  laughed 
at  him,  but  the  very  wildness  of  his  manner  awed 
and  silenced  them. 

"Come  then,  come  and  see,"  he  repeated; 
and  turning  away,  limped  rapidly  up  the  stony 
road. 

They  followed  him,  each  asking  the  other 
what  it  meant. 

Over  the  stones  of  the  road,  over  the  stones 
of  the  garden  path,  through  the  low  door,  across 
the  tirst  room,  into  the  bedroom. 

There  the  deserter  awaited  them,  sitting  bolt 
upright  upon  the  bed,  his  back  against  the  wall, 
a  bullet  hole  between  his  eyes. 

Stone  dead. 


The  old  man  laughed  shrilly. 

"  I  came  in  here  with  my  good  pistol  in  my 
hand.  I  waked  him  —  oh  yes,  I  would  not 
murder  even  that  carrion — I  waked  him,  and  I 
charged  him. 

"  I  told  him  what  he  was  and  what  he  had 
done,  and  that  I  had  perjured  myself  for  him ; 
and  I  watched  his  white  face  grow  blue  and 
yellow  with  fear ;  and  he  sprang  up,  and  I  shot 
him  like  the  dog  of  a  deserter  he  was. 

"  With  one  bullet  I  shot  him.  We  must  spare 
our  ammunition  in  these  days ;  our  country 
needs  it — our  country — France — my  poor  France 
— my  poor  boy — Jules — " 

His  voice  trailed  off  into  unintelligible  gabble 
—the  pistol  slid  from  the  nerveless  fingers. 

He  gave  a  choking  sob,  and  dropped  at  the 
feet  of  his  dead  grandson. 

"  H'm,"  said  the  Corporal,  regarding  the  dead 
deserter ;  "  most  irregular,  but  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  Carry  that  out  into  the  fields. 
Look  after  the  old  man." 


"What  is  she  singing?" 

"I  THINK   it's  something   BY   SCHOOLBREAU." 


THE   AFFAIR   OF   THE    "  NICARAGUANS " 

By 

Charles  C.  Turner 
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T'S  bully,  my  boy,  bully  ! "  said  John 
Pickering  Grainger,  with  a  tremendous 
chuckle  of  satisfaction  and  an  affec- 
tionate squeeze  of  Alexander  Osmond's 
arm,  as  the  two  turned  into  Charles  Street  from 
the  Haymarket  and  entered  Pilaris'  Restaurant. 

Anything  that  Grainger  described  as  "  bully  " 
would  be,  Osmond  well  knew,  worth  hearing 
about. 

A  man  who  has  carried  through  a  round 
dozen  of  big  coups^  in  no  instance  netting  less 
than  a  clear  thousand  from  his  dupes ;  a  man 
who  has  made  only  one  mistake,  paying  the 
penalty  by  two  years'  enforced  residence  in  one 
of  His  Majesty's  numerous  establishments  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  unsuccessful ;  a  man 
who  through  all  the  sunshine  and  storm  of  his 
fifty-five  years  has  held  his  head  high,  and  was 
on  terms  (according  to  his  own  account)  of 
familiarity  with  this  Lord  Bishop  and  that 
Lieutenant  General,  does  not  call  an  every- 
day, commonplace  scheme  "  bully." 

"  Lekkie  "  Osmond,  who  had  been  Grainger's 
one  intimate  associate  in  most  of  his  schemes, 
knew  this  perfectly  well,  and  braced  himself  up 
for  a  good  dinner  and  an  intellectual  treat  at 
the  same  time. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  so  the  two  were 
able  to  secure  a  corner  table  where  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed. 


The  theatres  were  full  at  this  hour ;  the 
restaurants  quiet.  Presently  these  conditions 
would  be  reversed. 

Meanwhile  the  two  gentlemen  could  have 
seclusion  and  a  good  dinner. 

While  Grainger  gracefully  conveys  an  olive 
to  his  small  mouth,  peculiar  for  its  upturned 
corners,  and  Osmond  eats  caviare  with  epicurean 
relish,  we  can  observe  them  closely. 

The  former  is  distinctly  a  likeable  man. 
His  clear  complexion,  clean-shaved  face,  and 
merry,  twinkling  eyes  attract  you.  He  has 
an  air  of  youthful  vigour  which  takes  your 
fancy. 

His  head  and  face  are  large,  and  supported 
on  a  massive  chest  and  shoulders,  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  a  masterly  character;  he 
would  never  be  anyone's  slave  — save  perhaps 
his  own  self's. 

Osmond  is  a  dark,  neat-bearded  man,  well- 
groomed  to  a  fault,  in  whose  exterior  you  can 
find  no  flaw. 

Indeed,  so  completely  unemployed  does  his 
outward  appearance  leave  your  critical  faculties 
that  for  want  of  something  to  do  they  fasten  on 
the  man's  character,  attempting  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  inscrutable  lack  of  expression 
in  his  face. 

At  the  moment  he  is  listening,  and  Grainger's 
voice  is  irresistible;    there  is  almost  a    boyish 
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jubilation  and  ring  about  it,  utterly  at  variance 
with  what  we  know  of  the  man's  past. 

"  Can't  you  picture  me  as  Managing  Director 
of  an  old-established  City  house,  eh  ?  Ha,  ha  ! 
Well,  it  certainly  is  new  ground  for  me.  But 
now,  my  boy," — with  a  mirthful  chuckle — "  why 
shouldn't  I  become  a  respectable  business  man, 
eh?     Why  shouldn't  I?" 

"You  haven't  told  me  what  the  business  is 
yet." 

"No.  You  are  groping  in  the  dark,  aren't 
you  ?  I  am  asking  you  for  your  deductions 
without  giving  you  any  facts.  Well,  Lekkie,  the 
name  of  the  firm  is  Messrs.  Barker  &  Light 
Ltd.,  13  &  13a,  Babcott  Court,  W.C." 

"  What's  your  game  ?  " 

"  Ah !  I  see.  You  don't  know  the  firm. 
Lekkie,  my  boy,  you  should  cultivate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  old-established  business  houses  of 
London.  Barker  &  Light  are,  first  and  fore- 
most, engravers  of  bank  notes  and  bonds. 
They  do  a  considerable  business  with  various 
foreign  Governments." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  Ha,  ha  !     Do  you — um — twig  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  might  be  a — " 

"  There  is,  my  boy,  there  is,"  Mr.  Grainger 
interrupted  impressively. 

Mr.  Osmond  helped  himself  to  some  turbot, 
raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  looked  at  Grainger, 
and  silently  and  expressively  drank. 

Mr.  Grainger  said — 

"  Thank  you,  Lekkie." 

Then  he  added — 

"  Barker  &  Light  were  in  a  bad  way  financi- 
ally. It  became  necessary  to  reorganise  the 
business.  The  old  Directors  wanted  to  clear 
out.  New  capital  was  needed.  Well,  I  got  right 
there,  and  brought  forward  an  excellent  scheme 
— an  excellent  scheme — of  reconstruction. 


"  I  was  able  to  introduce  capital  through 
several  of  my — um — friends.  The  transfer  is  to 
be  made  to-morrow.  I  am  to  be  Managing 
Director.     See  ?  " 

In  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Barker  &  Light 
Ltd.  a  few  days  later,  on  a  Thursday  morning, 
a  feeling  of  suppressed  excitement  was  prevalent. 

The  old  order  of  things  had  passed  away. 
The  business  was  in  new  hands,  although  its 
old  title  was  to  be  retained. 

But  who  could  say  what  changes  might  not 
be  imminent  ?  How  would  the  old  hands  get 
on  with  the  new  masters?  The  hour  was  big 
with  fate. 

Not  only  was  the  new  Managing  Director 
expected  at  any  moment,  but  it  was  known 
that  the  new  Secretary  to  the  Company  was 
to  put  in  a  first  appearance. 

The  old  Secretary  was,  under  the  new  regime, 
to  be  relegated  to  the  position  of  Accountant. 
The  new  Company  was  to  do  things  in  style : 
it  was  going  to  have  a  separate  Secretary. 

But,  as  if  Mr.  Grainger  desired  to  stir  the 
old  bones  of  the  firm  to  the  uttermost,  the 
new  Secretary  was  a  lady. 

Herein  the  Managing  Director  showed  his 
absolute  modernity,  for  surely  there  are  not 
a  score  of  Companies  in  the  City  with  ladies 
in  the  office  of  Secretary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Grainger 
was  the  victim  of  circumstances.  Miss  Becken- 
ham  was  appointed  at  the  wish  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen  concerned  in  the  financing  of  the 
new  Company. 

Mr.  Grainger  could  not  afford  to  refuse,  and 
indeed  the  point  was  not  worth  contesting. 

Miss  Beckenham  was  the  first  to  arrive.  She 
was  a  well-dressed,  prepossessing,  quiet,  intel- 
lectual-looking lady  of  at  least  twenty-five  years. 
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Authority  was  in  her  mien,  and  it  was  with- 
out a  tremor  of  nervousness  that  she  decided 
to  wait  for  ISIr.  Grainger  in  the  office,  the  door 
of  which  had  only  the  day  before  been  adorned 
with  that  gentleman's  name  and  position. 

"  Business-like  !  "  commented  Daniells,  the 
clerk,  to  O'Grady,  the  junior. 

The  latter  placed  a  hand  on  that  part  of  the 
chest  which  is,  in  Melodrama,  supposed  to 
indicate  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  glanced 
at  a  spot  of  ink  on  the  ceiling.  He  uttered 
not  a  word. 

The  only  audible  comment  was  that  of 
Robert,  the  boy,  who  softly  whistled  a  bar 
of  "The  Honeysuckle  and  the  Bee." 

Then  the  door  was  flung  wide  open,  and 
!Mr.  Grainger  majestically,  and  with  the  address 
which  became  the  manager  of  a  business, 
passed  to  his  office,  and  for  some  seconds  a 
stillness  that  was  almost  painful  prevailed. 

There  followed  a  fortnight  of  newness  and 
uneasiness. 

The  spirit  of  retrenchment  and  reform  was 
in  the  air.  Mr.  Grainger  tackled  each  depart- 
ment in  turn ;  and  although  none  could  com- 
plain of  discourtesy  on  his  part,  the  impression 
he  left  behind  him  was  one  of  wonderment 
and  suspense. 

His  long,  pompous  speeches  to  this  man  and 
that  delighted  at  first,  but  left  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing afterwards. 

There  was  a  familiarity  in  his  attitude  to 
one  and  all  that  repelled  everyone  save  the 
greenest  of  green  hands,  and  positively  alarmed 
young  Robert,  who  took  days  to  recover  from 
his  shock  of  surprise  when  the  great  man,  on 
leaving  the  office  on  that  first  Thursday  even- 
ing, said  not  "  Good-night,"  which  would  have 
been  simply  pleasant  and  natural,  but,  in  a 
jovial,  airy  manner,  "  Bye-bye  !  " 


That  was  one  of  Mr.  Grainger's  mannerisms. 

He  never  said  "  Good-bye,"  or  "  Good-day," 
or  "  Good-night."  It  was  always  "  Bye-bye  !  "  in 
a  voice  that  was  more  the  bleat  of  a  sheep  than 
of  a  human. 

And  he  said  this  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
stations.  Miss  Beckenham  detested  him.  His 
attitude  towards  her  was  one  of  elaborate 
politeness. 

Mr.  Grainger  made  himself  familiar  with 
every  department. 

He  even  learned  to  cut  paper  with  the 
guillotine  machine,  and  he  was  a  most  per- 
severing questioner. 

His  visit  to  Mr.  Dunn,  the  designer,  in  the 
carefully  secluded  Bank  Note  Department,  is 
worthy  of  record. 

Dunn  was  by  nature  as  well  as  profession 
an  artist,  living  for  his  work. 

He  had  no  other  interest  in  life,  although  on 
the  right  side  of  thirty ;  and  undoubtedly  he 
had  few,  if  any,  equals  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Grainger  won  his  regard  at  once 
by  showing  keen  interest  in  all  that  he 
did. 

One  of  the  Managing  Director's  duties  was 
to  keep  active  Avatch  on  this  department,  all 
orders  for  which  had  his  special  attention;  so 
that  the  time  he  devoted  to  Mr.  Dunn  did 
not  excite  any  comment. 

"  So  this  first  ink  that  is  put  on,"  he  inquired, 
"  is  ineradicable  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  You  could  not  make  an  erasure 
without  going  right  through  the  paper." 

"This  paper,"  said  Mr.  Grainger,  handling  a 
colonial  bank  note,  "  is  curious.  I  suppose  it 
is  something  special." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir.  It  could  no  more  be  imitated 
than  could  Bank  of  England  note  paper.  In 
fact,  that  can   be   imitated,  as  we  know  from 
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the  big  forgery  the  other  day ;  but  I  don't  think 
this  could." 

"  Surely  the  maker  of  the  paper  could  make 
more  of  it  for  general  sale  ?  " 

"I  doubt  it,  sir.  It  is  all  done  under  such 
strict  supervision.  We  don't  buy  the  paper 
here,  you  know.  It  is  sent  to  us  by  the  Bank, 
and  we  have  to  account  for  every  sheet.  If 
we  spoil  a  sheet,  it  has  to  go  back  to  them. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  this  new  cheque 
design  ?  " 

The  artist  spoke  with  enthusiasm.  "You 
see  the  interlacing  of  these  two  colours.  Now 
hold  it  up  to  the  light.  You  notice  every 
bit  of  paper  is  covered  with  small  letters.  You 
cannot  read  them  with  the  naked  eye.  Look 
at  them  through  this." 

"Ah,  yes.  They  are  Y.  R.,  Y.  R.  Yes,  all 
are  Y.  R." 

"  And  you  will  notice  the  letters  are  of 
peculiar  shape." 

"Yes,  very  remarkable — most  interesting.  I 
see  this  is  for  South  America." 

"  Yes,  sir.  English  banks  have,  as  a  rule, 
very  commonplace  designs." 

Mr.  Grainger  was  further  enlightened  on 
the  technicalities  of  photographic  processes 
and  inks,  and  then  he  noticed  a  beautifully 
ornamented  sheet  lying  in  one  of  the 
presses. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  a  Nicaraguan  bond. 
Very  beautiful !  Is  this  your  work  ?  It  is 
really  beyond  praise,  Mr.  Dunn." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  It  is  one  of  a  small  order 
we  are  now  at  work  upon.  The  little  space  at 
the  top  right-hand  corner  is  for  the  signature  of 
one  of  the  officials  over  there.  I  don't  know 
who  it  is. — No,  sir.  Most  countries  do  not  take 
that  precaution." 

Mr.  Grainger  was  examining  the  sheet  care- 


fully, and  fingering  the  small  perforated  coupons 
at  the  bottom. 

There  were  four  rows  of  these,  each  con- 
taining five. 

Nicaraguans  mature  in  19 14,  and,  as  is  usual 
with  this  kind  of  stock,  the  drawing  days  are 
half-yearly. 

"  And  is  this  the  only  bond  you  engrave,  Mr. 
Dunn  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     We  print  only  Nicaraguans." 

Mr.  Grainger  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
made  a  pompous  little  speech. 

"  Mr.  Dunn,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  we  —  the  Directors  —  take  considerable 
interest  in  your  work.  We — ah — think  very 
highly  of  your  skill,  and  the  question  of 
increasing  your  remuneration  is  being  con- 
sidered. I  think — um— I  am  sure  I  can 
promise  that  at  an  early  date — a  very  early 
date — your  salary  will  be  increased.  Tut, 
tut !  Not  a  word,  sir,  not  a  word.  Bye- 
bye  ! " 

Mr.  Dunn  waited  until  the  great  man  had 
gone. 

his    hands    in   glee,   and 


Then   he   rubbed 


murmured  blessings  on  the  head  of  the  new 
Managing  Director. 

The  latter  walked  downstairs  muttering, 
"  Nicaraguans.  The  signature  is  an  awkward — 
very  awkward — difficulty." 

However,  on  the  same  day  the  Metropolitan 
Paper  Mills  Co.  had  an  order  to  make  ten 
reams  of  paper  to  pattern. 

The  pattern  was  a  beautiful  hand,  made  of 
remarkable  quality  and  hardness,  and  of  a 
whiteness  that  rivalled  that  of  driven  snow. 

The  paper  makers  asked  for  a  week  in 
which  to  do  the  job,  and  Mr.  Grainger 
expressed  himself  as  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  conditions. 
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Then  he  scribbled  a  note  and  despatched  it 
by  special  messenger  to  his  friend  Osmond. 

"  My  dear  Lekkie, — I  want  you  to  get  me 
at  once  a  few  Nicaraguan  bonds.  Buy  ten, 
or  five  (as  few  as  you  can  get).  You  can  go 
down  to  the  City  and  carry  it  through.  Run 
in  and  see  me  at  once. — Toiit-a-vous, 

"Grainger." 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Dunn  was  honoured  by 
another  visit  from  his  chief. 

This  time  the  artist  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  oblige  his  benefactor. 

Mr,  Grainger  brought  up  three  small  oblong 
pieces  of  paper,  each  bearing  the  same  signature 
written  with  ink  of  a  peculiarly  beautiful  violet. 

"  Mr.  Dunn,  I  want  to  know  how  a  signature 
can  be  reproduced.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
follow  these  ?  " 

The  artist  examined  them,  and  at  once  said — 

"  Nothing  easier,  sir.  It's  only  a  question  of 
photography.  It  can  be  done  perfectly.  Even 
the  ink — yes.  Why,  I've  got  some  exactly  like 
it,  T  think  ! " 

"Well  now,  Mr.  Dunn,  will  you  do  it,  and 
let  me  have  the  blocks  ?  I  think  if  we  can  do 
them  well,  it  will  mean  a  large  order." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  You  shall  have  them  to- 
morrow." 

"And,  Mr.  Dunn,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  Cashier  has  been  instructed  to 
increase  your  salary  by  jQ^q  per  annum,  com- 
mencing this  week.     Bye-bye  !  " 

And  Mr.  Grainger  had  disappeared  before 
his  gratified  workman  could  stammer  out  a 
word  of  thanks. 

Miss  Beckenham's  business  experience  was 
varied  and  peculiar. 


Circumstances  had  given  her  an  insight  into 
Company  affairs,  and  she  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  routine  of  General  and 
Board  meetings. 

To  experience  and  reliability  she  added 
absolute  trustworthiness,  and  was,  of  course, 
far  and  away  above  suspicion  of  wasting  time 
at  billiards  or  other  frivolities  that  often  eke 
out  the  long  weary  days  of  Secretaries  who  are 
men. 

She  drew  a  salary  that  lifted  her  above  the 
petty  cares  that  beset  most  of  her  sex  engaged 
in  City  offices. 

It  enabled  her  to  help  her  mother  (who  was 
in  receipt  of  a  small  annuity)  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  could  afford  to  live  in  a  comfortable 
suburban  villa,  and  it  permitted  Lucy  the 
indulgence  of  golf. 

These  considerations  were  weighty. 

All  the  same,  Miss  Beckenham  was  hard 
put  to  it  sometimes  to  tolerate  Mr.  Grainger's 
elaborate  politeness.  Something  about  the 
man  grated  on  her  nerves. 

When  she  rose  to  leave  his  office,  he  would 
hasten  to  open  the  door  for  her— an  absurd 
affectation  of  gallantry  in  a  City  office. 

Why  could  not  he  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a 
man?  she  often  asked  herself.  His  pompous 
phraseology  and  his  irritating  "  Bye-bye  ! "  ex- 
asperated her  almost  to  protest  at  times. 

She  did  not  trust  the  man,  but  could  not  fix 
on  any  particular  reason  until  the  incident  of  the 
telephone  cropped  up. 

That  occurred  about  a  fortnight  after  the  great 
change  in  the  business. 

The  telephone  bell  rang,  and  Lucy  took  the 
receiver  off  the  hook  and  said  "  Hallo." 

"  Is  Mr.  Grainger  there  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Who  is  speaking  ?  " 

"Tell  him  Mr.  Osmond  wants  him." 
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"All  right.  I'll  put  you  through,"  said 
Lucy. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  by  moving  a 
switch  Miss  Beckenham  was  then  able  to 
connect  the  caller  with  the  telephone  receiver 
in  Mr.  Grainger's  ofifice. 

This  she  did,  and  resumed  her  work.  Halt 
a  minute  later  there  was  a  faint  tinkle  of  the 
telephone  bell ;  and,  with  a  gesture  of  annoyance 
at  the  interruption,  Lucy  put  the  receiver  to  her 
ear  again. 

There  was  no  response  to  her  inquiry ;  but 
just  as  she  was  going  to  replace  the  instrument, 
she  heard  a  voice  indistinctly,  which,  however, 
she  at  once  recognised  as  that  of  Grainger. 

Again  she  was  about  to  put  the  receiver  up, 
when  a  word  caught  her  ear  and  arrested  her 
attention. 

"...  must  be  careful.  Change  them  in 
blocks  of  ten.  .  .  .  Different  .  .  .  and  in  Lon- 
don and  Br-r-r-r-r-r — Br-r-r-r-r-r-r — Br-r-r-r-r-r — " 
Then  another  voice  spoke,  but  Lucy  could 
not  catch  a  word,  though  she  strained  every 
nerve.  Eventually  Grainger's  voice  became 
audible  again — 

"  My  dear  chap,  drawing  day  is  not  for  two 
weeks  yet,  so  .  .  .  But  longer  we  get  .  .  . 
chance.  .  .  .  What's  that  ?  Yes  .  .  .  yes.  .  .  . 
Meet  at  Calais — yes.  Return  to  London  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  We'll  do  that  first.  I'll 
give  you  the  stuff  on  ..." 

The  remainder  of  the  conversation  was  lost, 
and  Lucy  was  left  to  puzzle  the  thing  out. 

She  thought  over  it  long  and  carefully,  but 
finally  came  to  the  decision  that  being  in 
ignorance  of  the  subject  she  must  not  too 
readily  jump  at  conclusions. 

The  following  day,  having  occasion  to  go 
into  Mr.  Grainger's  ofiice,  she  observed  him 
carefully    scrutinising    a   i)aper, — which    she   at 


once  recognised  as  a  foreign  bond,— and  com- 
paring something  on  it  with  a  small  slip  of 
paper. 

Her  suspicions  revived  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  resolved  to  act  the  part  of  eavesdropper  at 
the  telephone  every  time  the  Managing  Director 
was  using  it. 

Occasionally  she  found  she  could  hear  scraps 
of  conversation,  sometimes  only  a  confused 
noise,  but  she  overheard  nothing  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  affair. 

She  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Grainger,  night 
after  night,  after  all  hands  had  gone  home, 
took  the  key  of  the  Bank  Note  Department 
out  of  the  safe,  and,  hour  after  hour,  worked 
by  himself. 

First  of  all  he  took  part  of  the  special  paper 
he  had  ordered  from  the  Metropolitan  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  and  after  a  blunder  or  two  succeeded 
in  cutting  650  sheets  of  the  size  of  Nicaraguan 
bonds. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  was  stored  in  his 
own  office,  and  the  label  describing  it  carefully 
torn  off. 

No  one  in  the  office  knew  or  troubled  about 
that  parcel  of  paper. 

He  had  already  passed  an  order  to  Mr.  Dunn 
to  print  650  Nicaraguans ;  and  now  he  sent 
the  paper  up,  packed  in  a  box  he  found  in  the 
warehouse  one  night. 

The  box  had  contained  the  same  kind  of 
article  before,  and  it  had  Nicaraguan  labels  on 
it,  a  fact  which  would  effectually  disarm  any 
suspicions  the  simple-minded  Dunn  might 
entertain. 

For  the  rest,  his  time  was  occupied  with 
experiments  in  printing  the  signature  Dunn  had 
suj)plied  him  with.  He  became  an  adept  at 
this. 

In  due  course  the  650  bonds  were  delivered 
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to  the  Managing  Director's  office,  in  order  to 
be  supervised  and  counted. 

It  took  Grainger  three  nights  to  impress  the 
signatures  to  his  own  satisfaction  on  500  of 
these  bonds,  and  on  the  third  of  his  long  vigils 
it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  he 
had  packed  the  forged  stocks  in  convenient 
parcels  and  thrown  away  all  traces  of  his  work. 

The  bonds  were  now  complete,  and  each 
bore  one  of  the  three  signatures  Mr.  Dunn  had, 
in  all  innocence,  prepared.  The  signatures 
slightly  varied  in  the  angle  of  this  flourish  and 
the  thickness  of  that  stroke. 

Moreover,  Grainger  contrived  to  effect  further 
slight  variations  during  the  printing,  so  that  in 
a  batch  of  ten  not  three  were  absolutely  alike. 

They  were  sufficiently  varied  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  were  written  by  hand. 

A  few  days  later  a  telegram  came  for  Mr. 
Grainger  from  Paris,  and  he  immediately 
called  for  Miss  Beckenham. 

"  Miss  Beckenham,  I  find  I  shall  have  to  be 
away  for  a  day  or  so.  But  everything  is 
perfectly  straight  and  in  order,  and  I  daresay 
you  can  manage  without  me.  Before  I  go,  I 
will  sign  a  cheque  for  the  salaries  and  anything 
else  that  is  urgent,  if  you  will  make  it  out." 

When  he  had  gone,  with  the  usual  "  Bye- 
bye  ! "  Lucy  carefully  inspected  his  office.  She 
found  the  fragments  of  the  telegram,  and  after 
putting  them  together  made  out  the  message — 

"  All  right.     Lekkie." 

That  was  all  she  could  find.  She  could  not 
allay  her  suspicions,  yet  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  upon  which  she  could  base  a  definite 
theory. 

Five  days  passed,  and  the  Managing  Director 
did  not  return. 

Then  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  last  act. 

The     Daily    Marconigrap/is     special    Paris 


letter  contained  the  news  that  a  big  forgery  of 
Nicaraguan  bonds  had  been  perpetrated,  several 
hundreds  of  them,  each  worth  about  ^.^loo, 
having  been  negotiated  in  various  European 
capitals. 

No  arrests  had  been  effected. 

The  discovery  was  made  in  comparing  the 
numbers  on  the  bonds  with  those  entered  in 
the  books  at  the  Elysee  Bank. 

Miss  Beckenham  read  this  in  the  train 
coming  up  to  the  City,  but  did  not  quite  fix  it 
in  her  mind  until  she  got  to  the  office. 

There,  however,  she  found  a  gentleman  waiting 
to  see  someone  in  authority.  The  card  pre- 
sented to  her  bore  the  name — 


Sydney  Paget, 
Criminal  Investigation  Department. 


Lucy's  heart  gave  a  jump. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  Manager  on  a  matter  of 
great  importance." 

"  Mr.  Grainger  is  away,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  when  he  will  return." 

The  visitor  smiled  and  said — 

'*  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions.  I  have,  of  course,  authority  for 
asking  them,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  just 
what  you  know. 

"You  perhaps  have  not  heard  that  an 
extensive  forgery  of  Nicaraguan  bonds  has 
just  been  committed.  Now,  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  Messrs.  Barker  &  Light  print 
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Nicaraguans,  and  we  want  to  find  out  whether 
you  have  printed  any  recently." 

"  I  really  don't  know,  but  I  will  inquire." 

"  I  think  it  will  save  time  if  you  will  let  nie 
see,  personally,  the  gentleman  (or  perhaps  it  is 
a  lady)  who  superintends  that  department." 

Miss  Beckenham  flushed  angrily  at  the 
reference  to  her  sex,  but  left  the  office  to  tell 
Robert  to  call  Mr.  Dunn  downstairs. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  astonished  at  the  unusual 
circumstance  of  a  visit  to  the  Managing 
Director's  room  in  that  gentleman's  absence, 
and  to  be  confronted  with  a  stranger,  who  at 
once  proceeded  to  tax  him  with  the  most 
awkward  questions. 

The  detective  soon  learned  all  about  the 
printing  of  the  Nicaraguan  bonds,  and  instantly 
asked  to  see  the  order  for  them,  and  the  account 
books. 

No  official  order  could  be  found,  nor  was 
there  an  entry  in  the  books. 

The  only  document  in  this  connection  was 
Grainger's  order  to  Dunn. 

Of  this,  together  with  the  order-book,  the 
detective  took  possession. 

"Now,  Mr.  Dunn,  perhaps  you  will  let  me 
see  one  of  the  bonds,  or  the  plates  from  which 
you  print  them." 

And  he  insisted  on  going  upstairs  to  the 
private  department  where  the  work  was  carried 
on. 

There  was  not  a  Nicaraguan  bond  on  the 
premises,  so  Mr.  Paget  had  to  be  content  with 
a  close  scrutiny  of  the  plates. 

The  fact  that  he  directed  his  attention  first  of 
all  to  the  top  of  the  plates,  and  sought  for  the 
signature  of  the  Nicaraguan  official,  showed 
that  he  was  well  posted  already  in  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

Finally,  he  looked  hard   at   Mr.   Dunn,  and 


announced  his  intention  to  search  the  depart- 
ment. 

This  was  not  a  long  operation,  but  it  yielded 
a  result  which  staggered  Lucy  and  poor  Dunn. 

The  detective  found  some  tracings  and  a 
halffinished  engraving  in  Dunn's  desk,  and 
immediately  turned  to  the  latter  and  asked  for 
an  explanation. 

"  That,"  said  Dunn,  "  is  a  Httle  job  I  did  for 
Mr.  Grainger.  He  wanted  three  different  blocks 
of  a  signature.  I  spoilt  that  one,  but  did  them 
to  his  satisfaction  afterwards." 

The  detective  smiled  in  a  curious  way,  and 
said — - 

"  Well,  ]\Ir.  Dunn,  you  appear  to  have  made 
blocks  of  a  signature  with  which  a  forgery  of 
about  ;^5o,ooo  has  been  committed." 

Mr.  Dunn  said  "  Good  heavens  ! "  Miss 
Beckenham  sank  into  a  chair,  and  turned 
deadly  pale. 

"Of  course,"  proceeded  the  detective,  "you 
understand  this  is  a  very  serious  thing.  I  think 
the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  for  you  to  come 
with  me  and  see  my  chief.  I  suppose,"  he 
added  kindly,  seeing  the  painful  alarm  depicted 
on  the  artist's  face,  "  you  printed  the  signatures 
without  knowing  what  it  meant." 

"  I — I — didn't  print  the  signature.  I  simply 
gave  the  blocks  to  Mr.  Grainger." 

"Well,  well.  Perhaps  he  printed  them 
himself  But  we  will  go  into  that  matter  at 
the  office." 

Lucy  had  now  recovered  sufficiently  to  speak. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  I  had  better  come  with 
you.  I — I  have  heard  a  few  things  lately  which 
what  you  have  said  throws  some  light  upon." 

"  That's  excellent,  madam  ;  and  I  think,  from 
what  I  can  see,  you  and  this  gentleman  have 
not  much  cause  for  anxiety.  You  will  not  find 
us  very  dreadful  at  Scotland  Yard." 
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In  the  cab,  on  the  way  to  Whitehall,  Miss 
Beckenham  told  the  detective  briefly  what  she 
knew ;  and  her  description  of  Grainger,  and  her 
reference  to  the  telephone  conversation,  when 
Calais  was  mentioned  as  a  rendezvous,  interested 
him  greatly. 

It  was  the  mention  of  the  rendezvous  that 
was  important,  for  within  thirty-six  hours  the  big 
scheme  conceived  by  Grainger  collapsed,  and 
that  worthy  with  his  confederate  were  arrested 
with  all  their  booty,  in  one  form  and  another, 
disposed  about  their  clothes  and  luggage. 

Everyone  remembers  Grainger's  dramatic 
suicide  on  his  arrest. 

He  had  tabloids  ready  for  that  emergency,  for 
he  had  long  resolved  never  again  "  to  do  time." 
I'he  exigencies  of  that  service,  indeed,  were 
naturally  galling  to  a  man  of  his  refinement. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  affair  for  the 
business  known  as  "  Barker  &  Light  Ltd."  was 
that  the  chaos  consequent  upon  the  dramatic 
exit  of  its  Managing  Director  made  another 
complete  reorganisation  necessary. 


Miss  Beckenham,  indeed,  lost  her  position. 
The  gentleman  whose  influence  secured  it  for 
her  withdrew  his  money  from  a  business  with 
which  his  association  had  caused  him  both 
trouble  and  loss. 

But  I  forgot  to  mention  that  on  the  way  to 
Scotland  Yard,  on  the  occasion  of  that  first 
visit,  there  sprung  up  between  Mr.  Dunn  and 
Lucy  a  friendship  which  gradually  ripened  as 
they  were  brought  together  constantly  during 
the  trial  of  Osmond. 

They  were  the  chief  witnesses,  and  Dunn 
had  to  undergo  a  rigorous  cross-examination 
before  his  innocence  of  complicity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

And  Lucy  soon  found  that  Dunn  had  no 
more  idea  of  self-preservation  in  the  world  of 
affairs  than  a  child. 

He  wanted  a  woman  of  business  to  look 
after  him. 

So,  being  a  practical-minded  person,  and 
rather  fancying  the  position,  she,  in  the  long- 
run,  accepted  it  as  a  permanency. 
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IN   A   MOAT   GARDEN 

By 
Margaret  Armour 


THE  hamlet  of  Evendale  lies  in  a  wide 
valley    of    lush    meadows    and    old 
trees,  where  Time,  if  he  stand  not 
still  withal,  yet  leads  so  gently  past 
the  milestones  of  life   that  there  is  leisure  to 
[)onder  the  happenings  by  the  way. 

Mary  Enderby,  freshly  arrived  on  the  peaceful 
scene,  contemplated  it  with  shining  eyes. 

In  her  morning  walk  of  exploration  she  was 
savouring  the  sweets  of  adventure,  for  she  was 
one  of  those  whom  Romance  tiptoes  ahead 
of  whenever   they  press   by  new  roads  to  new 


turnmgs. 


She  had  gone  some  little  distance  when  a 
side-path  tempted  her  down  an  arcade  of  green, 
and  brought  her  out  on  a  meadow,  the  far  side 
of  which  was  bounded  by  the  ivied  bank  of  a 
garden  wall. 

Above  the  ruinous  coping  rose  the  beautifully 
weathered  chimney  stacks  and  the  mullioned 
upper  windows  of  an  Elizabethan  manor. 
Romance  still  beckoning,  she  crossed  the 
grass  to  a  breach  in  the  wall  made  by  a  fallen 
tree,  and  stood  spellbound. 

Below  her,  in  what  must  originally  have  been 
a  moat,  there  was  a  blossoming  tangle  of  roses, 
marigolds,  larkspurs,  and  many  another  of 
those  old-world  flowers  that  charm  one  back 
to  Eden. 

Lavender,    clove   carnations,    musk,  mingled 


their  fragrance  in  the  incense  that  floated  up 
past  her  to  the  sun. 

Beneath  an  obliterating  carpet  of  weeds,  over- 
grown box  edgings  hinted  of  the  untrodden 
walks,  across  which,  every  here  and  there,  roses 
had  met  and  interwoven. 

The  house,  which  stood  beyond  the  flowery 
gulf,  on  a  table  of  greensward  level  with  the 
meadow,  betrayed  no  sign  of  life.  The  two 
great  elms  which  flanked  it  sentinelled  it  in  an 
enchanted  silence,  which  the  occasional  chirp  of 
a  drowsy  bird  only  deepened. 

The  ladies'  seminary  conducted  by  her 
grandmother,  primers  and  examination  papers, 
had  hitherto  furnished  the  externals  of  Mary's 
life,  and  all  the  starved  romance  of  her  tem- 
perament yearned  towards  the  food  spread 
before  it. 

She  clambered  through  the  gap,  eager  as  a 
child  in  the  first  wonder  of  Fairyland,  and  with 
as  little  thought  of  deterrent  by-laws  concerning 
trespass. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  garden  the  mossed 
pillar  of  a  sundial  stood  out  against  a  back- 
ground of  dark  yew-hedge,  just  clear  of  its 
shadow. 

She  made  her  way  to  it,  and,  having  read  the 
legend,  "  I  mark  only  bright  hours,"  sighed 
happily.  One  of  those  bright  hours  was  for 
her. 
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Leaning  both  elbows  on  the  dial,  she 
surrendered  her  soul  to  the  surrounding 
loveliness. 

Life's  great  army  was  still  on  its  noisy  march, 
but  she  had  found  a  refuge  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  bugle-call,  and  the  dust,  and  the  hurrying 
feet. 

The  shadow  on  the  dial  had  moved  percep- 
tibly, when  she  was  roused  by  the  consciousness 
of  being  watched. 

No  one  had  entered  the  garden — of  that  she 
was  sure;  but  glancing  up,  she  met  the  inter- 
ested gaze  of  a  young  man,  who  was  observing 
her  from  the  terrace  above. 

She  fully  realised  now  the  unwarrantable 
nature  of  her  intrusion ;  but  as  the  friendly 
freckled  face  was  far  from  suggesting  the  utmost 
rigours  of  the  law,  she  was  emboldened  to 
return  the  smile  and  simply  to  state  the  truth. 

"  It  was  so  beautiful  I  couldn't  help  myself." 

"  You  are  very  welcome  ;  and  indeed  you  are 
not  trespassing  at  all,  for  this  garden  is  really 
a  sort  of  No-man's-land ;  at  least,  it  only  belongs 
to  a  ghost." 

"  Ah,  I  guessed  as  much,"  and  her  eyes 
asked  for  the  story. 

"  May  I  come  down  to  you  ?  We  could  talk 
better.  Thanks.  Well,  the  ghost,  I  must  con- 
fess, isn't  authenticated  ;  she's  only  an  hypothesis 
of  my  own :  framed  from  what  data,  you  shall 
hear. 

"  The  owner  of  this  place,  Squire  Thistleton, 
is  an  old  bachelor  who,  though  in  delicate 
health,  does  his  duty  well  by  his  estate ;  every 
square  yard  of  it  yields  a  profit.  This  garden  is 
the  only  neglected  spot.  Neither  he  nor  any  of 
the  household  ever  enters  it. 

"  I  was  surprised,  therefore,  one  moonlight 
night,  after  the  Squire  was  abed,  to  see  some- 
one working  here.     I  came  down  to  inspect  the 


phenomenon,  and  found  an  old  man  from  the 
village — one  Daniel  Dobbs — digging  away  for 
all  he  was  worth ;  which  wasn't  much,  for  he 
was  bent  double  with  age,  and  looked  as  weak 
as  a  baby. 

"When  I  questioned  him,  he  thought  he 
was  being  ordered  off,  for  he  was  stone  deaf, 
and  the  fury  with  which  he  rounded  on  me  was 
quite  astonishing  in  so  frail  a  creature.  "Tis 
Missy's  orders,'  he  shouted,  'an'  I  won't  be 
a-hindered.  Missy  do  like  her  garden  neat,  and 
her'll  have  it.' 

"  Next  day  he  had  a  stroke,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards." 

"  Poor  Missy  ! "  Mary  sighed.  "  So  there  is 
nobody  at  all  now  to  obey  her  orders." 

"I  can't;  my  blunders  would  break  her 
heart.  Besides,  I  am  in  the  pay  of  the  opposi- 
tion. I  dropped  into  the  post  by  the  merest 
accident :  just  by  turning  down  that  lane,  as  I 
suppose  you  did. 

"You're  not  bored?  Well,  I  had  chucked 
medicine  for  fiction.  My  name's  Collins  — 
Robert  Collins — better  known  in  the  servants* 
hall  than  the  drawing-room ;  the  shilling  shocker 
is  my  province. 

"  Now,  it  so  happens  that  my  lurid  genius 
has  a  positive  craving  for  innocent  surroundings, 
and  I  never  commit  a  murder  so  well  as  to  the 
accompaniment  of  children's  laughter  and  daisy 
chains.  . 

"  The  pastoral  simplicity  of  these  parts 
appealed  to  my  instincts,  and  it  was  in  ex- 
ploring them  that  I  strolled  down  the  lane  and 
ran  against  the  Squire.  We  got  talking,  and  he 
invited  me  in. 

"  I  took  a  fancy  to  the  old  man  and  his 
haunted  eyes,  and  I  suppose  he  found  me 
fairish  company.  At  any  rate,  he  invited  me 
to  stay  on  as  his  private  medical  adviser ;  and 
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here  I  am,  feeling  his  pulse  and  fighting  his 
ghosts,  and  amassing  a  small  fortune  by  my 
books. 

"It's  a  queer  dull  life,  but  it  suits  me. 
Nothing  has  ever  happened — except  you.  Do 
you  know  that  when  I  saw  you  standing  there 
by  that  sundial,  I  really  thought  you  were 
Missy?" 

"But  I  am,"  Mary  laughed.  "At  least, 
Missy  is  my  pet  name." 

"What  a  weird  coincidence.  May  I  ask 
who  gave  it  you  ?  " 

"  My  grandmother." 

Then,  feeling  that  Robert's  confidence 
deserved  some  return,  she  continued :  "  She 
is  my  only  relative,  and  we  are  trying  this 
place  for  her  health.  But  beautiful  as  it  is,  it 
doesn't  seem  bracing ; "  and  her  face  clouded 
with  anxiety  as  she  spoke. 

Robert,  with  his  quick  intuitions,  divined 
instantly  how  much  the  well-being  of  her  one 
relative  must  mean  to  this  sensitive  girl,  and 
eagerly  assured  her  that  the  natives  lived  to  a 
great  age.  "  Besides,  if  her  doctor  recommended 
it—" 

"  But  he  didn't.  It  was  her  own  idea  to 
come  here." 

"Well,  belief  in  a  medicine  is  half  the  cure." 

Mary  brightened,  and  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  rem.embered  her  indiscretion,  thanked 
him,  as  she  prepared  to  go,  for  having  made  so 
light  of  it. 

"  Oh,  bother  discretion  !  It's  the  coward's 
virtue.  Look  here,  won't  you  have  some  of 
these  roses  for  your  grandmother?  Let  me 
pick  you  a  few. 

"  It's  such  a  treat  to  talk,"  he  exclaimed  regret- 
fully when  her  hands  were  full.  "  Thistleton's 
anything  but  conversational,  and,  as  you  may 
have   perceived,    I    haven't   the    instincts    of  a 


Trappist.  I  would  have  put  you  on  a  shoit 
cut  to  the  village,  but  my  patient  is  on  my 
hands  to-day. 

"  He  must  have  seen  one  of  his  ghosts  when 
he  was  out  this  morning,  for  he  returned  in  a 
fearfully  shattered  state." 

Mary  started.     "  What  is  he  like  ?  " 

"  Brown  suit,  grey  hat,  face  of  a  primitive 
martyr." 

"  Then  I  was  the  ghost.  At  least,  I  met  an 
old  gentleman  in  the  village  whom  I  certainly 
affected  very  strangely.  I  put  it  down  to  mis- 
taken identity." 

"  Shouldn't  think  you  had  a  double,"  Robert 
ventured,  blushing  from  the  fear  that  he  would 
blush. 

"Unless  Missy,"  Mary  smiled.  "You  took 
me  for  her  yourself." 

Robert  regarded  her  with  puckered  brows 
and  the  leap  of  an  idea  in  his  eyes,  while  she 
took  a  farewell  survey  of  the  garden,  and 
wondered  sadly  how  long  its  fairness  would 
survive  the  cruelty  of  such  neglect. 

"  It  does  seem  a  pity  you  don't  garden,"  she 
sighed.  "  Poor  Missy,  who  liked  to  have  things 
neat !  How  it  must  distress  her  to  walk  here 
of  a  night.  The  weeds  will  soon  have  it  all 
their  own  way.     I  wish  I  might — " 

"  What  ?  You  would  ?  Of  course  you  may. 
You  must !  What  an  exquisitely  perfect  idea  ! 
Don't  you  perceive  its  fitness  ?  You  are  Missy. 
The  garden  is  yours.  Thistleton  is  in  bed  for 
a  week,  and  of  course  I  shan't  intrude." 

"  But  granny  ?  " 

"  She'll  raise  no  objection ;  you'll  see," 
Robert  assured  her,  with  a  cryptic  nod. 

So  Mary  promised  that,  subject  to  her 
grandmother's  approval,  she  would  do  what  she 
could  in  the  way  of  weeding  and  general  tidy- 
ing ;  and  asked  that  certa.in   tools,  which   she 
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LOOKS   QUITE   STRAIGHT." 
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mentioned  as  necessary,  might  be  lying  ready 
for  her  by  the  sundial. 

She  then  took  her  leave,  al)undantly  satisfied 
with  her  adventure,  as  she  might  well  be :  for 
it  is  not  everyone  who,  on  the  very  threshold 
of  Fairyland,  has  the  good  luck  to  meet  the 
Fairy  Prince. 

The  spell  of  the  garden  proved  transmissible, 
as  Robert  had  predicted  it  would. 

Mrs.  Enderby  was  not  only  willing,  but 
eager  that  the  task  should  be  undertaken ;  and 
next  morning  saw  Mary  hard  at  work,  quite 
forgetful,  in  her  battle  with  its  weeds  and  rank 
grass,  of  the  garden's  ghostly  owner. 

Robert  had  thoughtfully  added  paper  and 
pencil  to  the  tools,  with  a  scribbled  request  that 
she  would  note  down  any  further  requirements  : 
so,  before  leaving,  she  asked  him  to  roll  and 
water  the  turf  round  the  sundial, — which  she 
had  done  her  best  to  clip  smooth, — and  to 
provide  her  with  several  dozen  stout  stakes. 

"  You  are  doing  famously,"  the  reply  ran 
next  morning,  "  but  I  hope  your  work  wasn't  as 
hard  as  mine.  Don't  put  in  the  stakes  your- 
self; lay  them  in  position,  and  FU  attend  to 
them." 

Mary  took  him  at  his  word,  which  he  ex- 
ceeded. On  the  following  day  she  found  a 
garden  of  floral  gamps. 

"Awfully  proud  of  myself,"  he  had  written, 
"  but  prostrate.  The  work  is  beyond  a  woman's 
strength.  I  am  coming  to  drive  you  out  of 
Eden,  so  prepare  for  the  flaming  sword." 

But  when,  in  due  course,  the  Angel  of  the 
Ejection  appeared,  it  was  only  to  slip  into  the 
more  congenial  role  of  Adam,  and  to  furnish 
paradise     with     the     figure     that     had     been 
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At  first  Robert  v^'orked  like  a  navvy,  and  ex- 
ercised in  every  way  the  coward's  virtue  which 


he  despised ;  but  by  noon  he  had  so  contrived 
it  that  he  was  seated  by  his  Eve  on  a  stone 
bench,  busy-tongued  and  idle-handed. 

After  a  delightfully  intimate  silence,  Mary 
whispered,  "  How  hidden  and  quiet  one  is  here. 
One  might  sit  sheltered  through  all  the  winds 
of  the  world." 

Robert  nodded.  "  It's  a  queer  contrast  to 
what  goes  on  indoors.  We  hanged  a  man  last 
night ;  I  was  present  at  the  function.  Thistle- 
ton  dreams  aloud,  and  I  gathered  that  he  was 
stringing  up  his  own  brother.  Fairly  gruesome  ! 
But  Fve  given  you  a  turn  !     Forgive  me  ! " 

He  changed  the  subject  and  rattled  on, 
glancing  uneasily  at  the  set  pallor  of  Mary's 
face. 

She  turned  to  him  at  last  with  trembling  lips 
but  brave  eyes,  and  murmured  painfully,  "  I 
— I  will  tell  you.  You — my  friends — ought  to 
know.  Granny's  husband,  my  grandfather,  was 
hanged  for  murder." 

Robert's  heart  leapt  within  him  at  what  the 
preface  to  the  confession  implied. 

"  That's  nothing,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  don't 
go  back  to  grandfathers  at  all — a  far  worse  case 
than  yours.  Mine  may  all  have  been  hanged, 
for  ought  I  know — probably  were.  It  would 
account  for  the  criminal  bias  of  my  pen." 

Then,  perceiving  that  the  relief  on  Mary's 
face  was  touched  with  reproach,  he  resumed 
more  gravely,  "  What  a  fine  woman  your  grand- 
mother must  be  to  have  lived  through,  and 
down,  so  much." 

"  She  is  indeed ;  and  she  was  meant  for  such 
a  different  life.  She  is  wonderfully,  ivotiderfully 
beautiful.  She  ought  to  have  been  the  queen 
of  some  gallant  court.  How  men  would  have 
fought  and  died  for  her  !  Her  hair  is  as  white 
as  snow  now,  but  it  only  looks  as  if  it  were 
powdered,    her   face    is    so    pretty   and    young. 
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And  her  voice — it's  magical.  I  can't  describe 
it." 

"  You  are  doing  very  well." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  believe  that  anyone's  grand- 
mother can  be  a  beauty !  Wait  till  you  have 
seen  mine." 

"  Are  you  like  her  ?  " 

"  Only  as  a  replica  by  an  inferior  hand  might 
resemble  the  painting  of  an  old  master." 

"  I  see." 

"I  only  know  the  outlines  of  her  story,  for 
she  shrinks  from  talking  of  the  past ;  and  of 
course  I  never  ask  questions." 

"The  perfect  woman  doesn't." 

"She  was  an  orphan,  and  :pent  her  youth 
with  a  wealthy  uncle,  who  turned  her  out  of 
his  house  when  she  became  engaged  to  the 
elder  of  his  two  sons.  This  son  promised  to 
follow  her,  at  the  risk  of  disinheritance ;  but  that 
same  night  the  old  man  died,  and  it  was  the 
younger  one  who  brought  her  the  news." 

"  Other  couldn't  get  away — arranging  for  the 
funeral,"  Robert  explained. 

"  Well,  the  one  who  came  concealed  the  fact 
of  his  father's  death,  and  pretended  to  have 
been  sent  with  the  message  that  his  brother 
had  decided  to  sacrifice  affection  to  filial  duty. 
And  granny  married  the  liar.  That  I  cannot 
understand." 

"The  perfect  woman  wouldn't.  Despair — 
pride,  perhaps." 

"At  any  rate  she  was  cruelly  punished,  for 
my  grandfather  was — " 

"  Unspeakable,"  Robert  suggested. 

"And  after  all  she  had  borne  from  him 
during  his  life,  she  had  to  endure  the  shame  of 
him  dead.  He  was  hanged  for  stabbing  a  man 
in  a  brawl.  He  confessed  how  he  had  deceived 
her,  at  the  end.  As  soon  as  she  learned  the 
truth  she  wrote  to  the  other  brother,  who  had 


made  no  sign  meanwhile ;  and  I  hold  him  to 
have  been  the  worse  of  the  two,  for  he  never 
answered  her  letter." 

"  Never  read  it,  perhaps.  That  happens. 
Thistleton,  for  instance,  has  an  old  yellow  letter 
that  his  pride  won't  let  him  open.  I've  seen 
him  looking  at  it  often  with  an  expression  that 
Lucifer  couldn't  match.  He's  the  most  ob- 
stinate beggar  alive." 

Robert  glanced  at  Mary  expectantly.  The 
clues  to  the  mystery  of  Missy  and  her  garden 
were  now  so  many  and  plain  that  light  must 
surely  flash  on  her  at  last. 

But  he  perceived  that  the  perfect  woman  may 
be  dull,  or  at  least  unsuspicious ;  so  he  con- 
tinued, "  She  ought  to  have  gone  to  him  instead 
of  writing." 

"  But  she  was  penniless,  with  a  young  baby — 
my  father.  Besides,  even  if  he  never,  read  the 
letter,  the  account  of  the  trial  was  in  the  news- 
papers. He  knew  she  must  be  destitute.  Oh 
no  ;  I  cannot  forgive  him. 

"  How  granny  ever  struggled  through  I  don't 
know,  but  she  did.  She  started  a  little  school, 
which  gradually  grew  and  flourished,  till  now 
it  is  a  large  ladies'  seminary. 

"My  father  was  a  comfort  to  her  when  he 
grew  up ;  but  he  married  young,  and  both  he 
and  my  mother  were  carried  off  by  fever  a  few 
months  after  my  birth. 

"So  her  heart  was  broken  for  the  second 
time.  Yet  for  my  sake  she  still  held  on.  Oh, 
how  splendidly  she  has  fought !  But  it  has  all 
been  done  on  sheer  pluck  ;  and  now  " — Mary's 
voice  sank  to  a  frightened  whisper — "  she  is  just 
drifting  away." 

"  Nonsense  !  We'll  hold  her  back.  You  don't 
know  what  a  magician  I  am.  When  may  I  call  ? 
To-night  ?  " 

"  Please  do.     She  loves  society,  although  she 
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has  avoided  it  of  late.  Before  coming  here  it 
was  her  languor  that  alarmed  me  most.  That, 
however,  has  quite  vanished. 

"  She  is  immensely  interested  in  this  garden, 
which  she  has  made  me  describe  to  her  flower 
by  flower;  and  in  you,  and  Mr.  Thistleton — 
even  in  old  Daniel  Dobbs,  whose  grave  she 
searched  for,  that  she  might  lay  your  roses  on 
it.     In  fact,  she  is  now  too  restless." 

"  Fever  of  the  soul.  It  yields  to  treat- 
ment." 

Mary  rose  to  go,  and  held  out  her  hand  grate- 
fully. "  It  has  been  such  a  comfort  to  talk  to 
you." 

"  Ah,  but  my  bad  news  is  coming.  I've  held 
it  back  to  the  last.  Thistleton  is  suffering  so 
badly  from  the  heat  that  I  shall  have  to  shift 
him  to  this  side  of  the  house  —  the  cool  one. 
I'm  afraid  he  might  see  you,  and  be  upset.  His 
curtains  are  always  drawn  after  sundown,  how- 
ever, and  there's  a  full  moon." 
"  But  that  is  Missy's  time." 
"  No ;  Missy,  the  ghost,  is  a  fraud.  I  pro- 
phesy that  she'll  turn  up  in  the  flesh,  to  the 
sound  of  wedding  bells." 

"  How  horribly  commonplace  !  " 
"  Oh,  there  are  worse  sorts  of  music.     I've 
been  thinking  it  would  be  a  very  jolly  prelude 
to  a  garden  of  one's  own,  that  one  could  plant 
for  the  benefit  of  one's  ghost  later  on." 

But  Mary's  smile  was  resolutely  unenlightened. 
She  withdrew  her  hand  and  hurried  off,  for 
even  the  Fairy  Prince  must  not  be  too  pre- 
cipitate in  his  wooing. 

The  gown  which  Mary  selected  for  that 
evening  was  a  newly  acquired  one  of  white 
muslin ;  and  she  wore  it  with  a  winning  girlish 
grace  that  was  very  fair  to  see. 

But  Mrs.  Enderby's  eyes,  as  they  rested  on 
her,  filled  with  tears.     White  had  been  the  wear 


of  her  own  girlhood,  and  she  was  gazing  in  the 
mirror  of  her  youth  ! 

She  brightened,  however,  after  Robert's  arrival, 
and  after  some  general  conversation  signalled 
to  Mary  to  leave  the  room. 

Mary  obeyed  in  some  wonder ;  but  she  was 
not  given  even  to  thinking  questions,  so  she 
wandered  away  happily  through  the  moonlight 
to  have  a  look  at  her  beloved  garden. 

Her  departure  was  followed  by  a  brief  silence, 
which  Mrs.  Enderby  broke  by  bidding  Robert 
draw  his  chair  nearer. 

"  Doctor  Collins,"  she  began,  in  a  voice  through 
whose  sweetness  trembled  suppressed  pain,  "  we 
are  strangers,  but  I  know  your  character  suffi- 
ciently well  through  my  granddaughter  to  be  cer- 
tain that  I  may  ask  your  assistance  in  a  delicate 
and  difficult  matter.  I  will  explain  myself  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

"  My  object  in  coming  to  Evendale  was  to 
renew,  if  possible,  friendly  relations  with  my 
brother-in-law,  William  Thistleton.  These  were 
broken  by  my  marriage  with  his  brother. 

"At  my  husband's  death  I  came  into  the 
possession  of  certain  facts  which  I  hoped  might 
lead  to  a  reconciliation,  and  in  that  hope  I 
communicated  them  by  letter.  That  letter  is 
still  unanswered.  It  was  written  forty  years 
ago. 

"  For  my  granddaughter's  sake  I  determined 
at  last  to  seek  a  personal  interview ;  for  should 
I  be  taken  from  her,  as  may  well  happen,  Mr. 
Thistleton  would  be  her  only  remaining  relative, 
and  her  natural  protector. 

"  For  reasons  with  which  I  need  not  trouble 
you,  I  resumed  my  maiden  name  when  left  a 
widow,  so  that  Mary  is  unaware  of  the  relation- 
ship. 

"Indeed,  I  have  purposely  kept  her  in  the 
dark,  so  that,  should  my  present  attempt  mis- 
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carry,  she  might  not,  through  anger  at  the  treat- 
ment I  had  met  with, — the  dear  child  is  very 
loyal, — refrain  from  delivering  the  final  appeal 
which,  at  my  death,  I  should  leave  in  her 
hands. 

"If  refused  an  interview,  my  intention  was 
to  surprise  one ;  but  on  learning  the  precarious 
state  of  Mr.  Thistleton's  health,  I  decided  to 
wait  until  he  was  stronger,  or  until  I  had  con- 
sulted you.  The  meeting  would  excite  him. 
Could  he  stand  it  ?  " 

Robert  hesitated. 

"  I  wish  it  not  only  for  Mary's  sake,"  she 
urged,  "  but  for  his  and  mine  too.  The  sun  of 
life  tnust  not  go  down  on  our  wrath." 

Robert  had  never  found  it  harder  to  tell  the 
truth,  but  he  did  so. 

"At  present,  it  would  be  a  case  of  kill  or 
cure.  If  he  could  stand  the  excitement  of 
seeing  you,  and  of  learning  the  facts  you  men- 
tioned, he  would  probably  be  a  new  man.  I 
say  'learning  the  facts,'  for  I  strongly  suspect 
he  does  not  know  them." 

And  he  told  her  of  the  unopened  letter. 

However  the  facts  contained  in  the  letter 
might  affect  Mr.  Thistleton,  this  fresh  one, 
imparted  by  Robert,  made  a  new  woman  of 
Mrs.  Enderby. 

The  defacing  years  fell  from  her  beauty,  and 
she  started  up  with  a  girl's  eagerness,  crying, 
"Oh,  I  must  go  to  him!  I  must  go  at 
once ! " 

Robert  restrained  her  with  a  pitiful  but  firm 
hand.  "  As  his  doctor,  I  cannot  allow  you,"  he 
said.  "  He  is  still  weak  from  a  recent  heart 
attack ;  we  must  build  up  his  strength  first. 
But  I  shall  keep  you  truthfully  informed  as  to 
his  progress  ;  please  trust  me. 

"  You  shall  meet,  I  promise  it ;  only  we 
must  proceed  with  caution.     Meanwhile,  I  shall 


go.  I  never  like  to  be  long  absent  from  him ; 
and  now,  with  so  much  at  stake,  I  feel  I  can- 
not be  too  watchful."  And  inspired  beyond 
his  habit  by  the  charm  which  Mary  had  truly 
ascribed  to  her  grandmother,  he  bowed  over  the 
frail,  pretty  hand,  inwardly  vowing  himself  to 
her  service  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young 
knight. 

As  he  approached  the  manor  house,  which, 
in  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  wore  an  air  of 
inscrutable  calm,  he  paused  and  conjured  up 
the  past. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  treachery, 
avarice,  love,  had  ever  been  at  mortal  grips  on 
this  peaceful  scene.  Yet  through  that  door 
Missy  had  been  melodramatically  thrust  forth ; 
frantic  lights,  hurrying  to  the  chamber  of  death, 
had  flashed  through  those  tranquil  casements ; 
the  "  unspeakable "  villain  of  the  piece  had 
ridden  over  that  bridge  to  Love's  doom  and 
his  own. 

Robert  was  seized  with  a  sudden  foreboding ; 
he  distrusted  the  night,  whose  serenity  he  con- 
ceived as  a  smiling  mask  over  an  anguish- 
convulsed  face. 

The  heart  of  life  beats  too  unquietly,  he  told 
himself,  for  such  peace  to  be  sincere;  and  he 
hurried  on  anxiously  to  the  sickroom. 

The  sight  which  awaited  him  there  more  than 
justified  his  prophetic  fears. 

The  Squire  sat  crouched  in  a  deep  chair  by 
the  window,  his  head  bowed  so  low  that  only 
some  of  its  straggling  silver  was  visible  above 
the  folds  of  the  dressing-gown  which  was 
huddled  round  him. 

On  the  floor,  at  his  feet,  lay  an  open  letter 
whose  delicate,  faded  penmanship  was  sufficiently 
plain  in  the  moonlight  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
scene. 

The  form  in  the  chair  appeared  lifeless ;  but 
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as  Robert  hastened  across  the  room  it  quivered, 
groaned,  and  sat  up ;  then  rising  stiffly,  ap- 
proached him  with  a  curious  mechanical  gait : 
the  sightless  gaze  of  somnambulism,  trance — he 
knew  not  which  —  met  his,  and  he  stepped 
aside,  afraid  to  recall  the  sufferer  to  conscious- 
ness. 

He  followed  him  into  the  dimly  lit  corridor, 
and  along  this  to  a  door  at  the  farther  end. 
There  the  old  man  entered  a  gauntly  furnished 
bedroom,  and  advanced  to  the  four-poster, 
whose  heavy  curtains  looked  funereally  black 
in  the  moonlight. 

Watching  from  the  doorway,  Robert  saw  him 
bend  towards  the  pillow,  and  draw  back  again 
with  a  stern  gesture. 

"  Ay,  there  you  lie,"  he  muttered.  "  You 
were  strong  to  make  and  mar,  but  you  are 
weaker  than  the  weakest  now.  Me,  your  son, 
you  made,  and  me  you  have  marred. 

"  Your  brother's  child  you  put  homeless  to 
the  door,  although  in  duty  she  had  been  more 
than  a  daughter.  It  was  your  harshness  that 
first  taught  Richard  to  deceive,  and  so  started 
him  on  his  way  to  the  gallows. 

*'  Because  I  loved  a  good  woman  for  her  own 
sake,  you  would  have  driven  me  from  you 
accurst.  God  grant  it  be  not  you  who  are 
accurst.     You  are  my  father." 

As  he  brushed  past  Robert  on  his  way 
out,  the  latter  noticed  that  the  face  which 
had  been  passionless  before  was  working  with 


anger. 


Half-way  up  the  corridor  the  sleeper  paused 
and  entered  another  room,  the  door  of  which 
he  closed  and  locked  before  Robert  could 
follow. 

But  what  transpired  within  was  clearly  audible. 
There  was  a  scuffling,  lunging  sound :  after 
which  a  furious  voice  panted — 


"  Now  that  I've  got  you,  you'll  stay  till  you 
have  heard  me  out.  The  devil  will  spare  you 
for  a  bit.  So  it  was  you,  Richard,  that  acted 
the  spy  and  informer !  You,  the  devoted 
brother,  the  sympathetic  sharer  in  our  counsels, 
who  all  the  time  were  scheming  yourself  into 
my  shoes  ! 

"  Death  played  you  an  ugly  trick,  eh  ?  when 
he  knocked  father  down  before  his  anger  had 
had  time  to  bear  fruit.  Yes,  Evendale  was 
mine  in  spite  of  you;  but  there  was  Mary — 
mine  too.  She  was  left  for  your  thiefs 
fingers. 

"  Now  I  know  the  devilish  way  you  won  her — 
too  late  !  The  fault  of  my  own  pride  !  You  are 
right ;  the  iron  had  entered  into  my  soul.  I 
would  curse  you,  but  to  what  end?  You  are 
already  a  fiend  in  hell ! " 

The  old  man  crept  out  feebly,  and  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  the  passage. 

After  a  little  he  began  to  move  his  head  ex- 
pectantly, as  if  listening  for  some  summons. 

"  Mary  !  Missy  !  "  he  cried  at  last,  "  where 
are  you  ?  Speak."  With  an  uncertain,  groping 
movement,  he  made  for  the  staircase. 

Robert  had  now  decided  to  run  the  risk  of 
awaking  him,  but  he  was  already  descending. 
The  hall  door  stood  open;  he  hastened  out, 
and  crossed  the  lawn  in  the  direction  of  Missy's 
garden. 

Robert,  who  continued  to  dog  his  steps, 
almost  echoed  his  cry  when  they  came  within 
view  of  the  sundial. 

For  a  moment,  before  he  recognised  his  own 
Mary  in  the  beautiful  figure  beside  it,  he  really 
believed  that  the  poor  lover's  yearning  had 
evoked  the  image  it  sought. 

Mary  was  much  startled,  but  obeyed  Robert's 
signal  not  to  move.  Filled  with  a  great  amaze- 
ment, she  stood  her  ground,  while  the  strangely 
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clad  figure  ran  towards  her  and  fell  on  its  knees 
at  her  feet,  sobbing  her  name. 

"  Mary,  dear  love  !  Dear  love  !  I  know  the 
truth  now.  I  know  at  last.  I  was  of  little  faith, 
and  woe  has  been  my  portion. 

"When  I  read  your  letter,  Mary,  I  prayed 
you  might  still  be  living.  I  would  have  sought 
you  through  the  world,  to  kneel  to  you  and  pray 
for  pardon,  to  grovel  at  your  dear  feet  in  the 
dust. 

"  But  you  died  long  ago — long  ago,  and  young 
and  fair!  Maybe  that  was  better.  Ay,  far 
better.  You  have  been  spared  the  bitterness 
of  the  long  years  !  " 

He  paused  and  looked  round  uneasily :  the 
night  air  had  begun  to  affect  him. 

Robert,  who  saw  that  he  was  about  to  awake, 
whispered  to  Mary,  "  You  must  help  me  now. 
He  loved  your  grandmother,  and  believes  you 
to  be  her  spirit.  Tell  him  the  truth  as  quietly 
and  as  clearly  as  you  can." 

Bewildered  as  she  was  by  the  light  that  sud- 
denly dawned  on  her  at  Robert's  words — a  light 
still  imperfectly  focussed — she  behaved  with  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind. 

Bending  over  the  kneeling  figure,  she  said,  in 
a  matter-of-fact,  rallying  tone,  "  I'm  not  a  spirit. 
I'm  a  real  living  woman  ;  but  not  your  Mary. 
I  am  her  granddaughter;  and  she  —  she  is  a 
living  woman  too." 
"  Not  Mary  ?  " 

The  explanation  was  repeated. 
"  ISlary  alive  ! " 

"  Yes,"  Robert  broke  in  ;  "  and  what  is  more, 
this  lady  will  bring  her  to  see  you  to-morrow, 
if  you  behave  sensibly  and  let  me  help  you 
back  to  bed  at  once.  You  must  have  a 
good  night's  sleep  to  prepare  you  for  the 
meeting." 

Mary  lingered  on  in  the  garden,  vaguely  ex- 


pectant  of  Robert's  return ;  and  half  an  hour 
later  he  joined  her  there. 

"  You  have  guessed  ?  "  he  whispered. 
She  nodded. 
"  And  forgiven  ?  " 

"  Ah,  poor  soul !  But  ought  we  to  have 
promised  for  granny?  She  has  suffered  so 
much  ! " 

Robert  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  towards 
him :  he  saw  by  her  eyes  that  he  had  the 
right.  ' 

"  Mary,  those  two  old  folk  are  as  true  lovers 
to-day  as  —  as  you  and  I  will  be  forty  years 
hence.  If  we  were  to  be  parted  for  forty  years, 
how  would  you  feel  about  the  meeting  ?  " 

And  perceiving,  from  the  case  of  her  elders, 
the  great  sadness  of  Love's  delay,  Mary  yielded 
to  her  fate  and  her  Fairy  Prince. 

But  after  a  happy  moment  she  shivered  closer 
to  him,  crying,  "Oh,  I  ought  to  have  gone  to 
her  at  once  !     Robert,  I  must  run  ! " 

Under  the  opiate  Robert  had  administered, 
Mr.  Thistleton  drowsed  far  into  the  following 
morning  ;  but  when  he  woke  at  last,  it  was  with 
a  clear  remembrance  of  the  promise  that  had 
been  made  to  him  overnight. 

He  sat  up  suddenly,  and  demanded  of 
Robert,  who  was  watching  by  the  bed,  "Has 
she  come  ?  " 

"  She  has ;  she  is  in  the  next  room.  I 
shall  go  and  fetch  her,  after  you  have  drunk 
this." 

The  old  man  swallowed  the  stimulant  eagerly, 
and  when  Robert  had  gone,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  doorway  in  tense  waiting. 

A  minute  later  Mrs.  Enderby  stood  there. 
She  had  schooled  herself  bravely  for  the  meet- 
ing. 

She  had  told  herself  she  was  a  withered  old 
woman,  bereft  of  all  comeliness  by  the  years ; 
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that  the  season  for  love  was  long  over,  and 
tliat  all  that  life  could  possibly  hold  for  them 
now  was  the  happiness  of  some  wistful  kind 
words  before  they  passed  into  the  Eternal 
Silence. 

But  at  sight  of  the  sorrow-marred  face  that 
yearned  so  pitifully  towards  her  she  forgot  her 


bitter  wisdom,  and  with  a  cry,  the  sweeter  and 
gladder  for  all  the  dumb  years,  ran  forward, 
and,  taking  the  face  between  her  hands, 
kissed  it. 

Then  what  mattered  the  faded  wrappings  of 
the  flesh  ?  Soul  had  found  soul  unaltered,  and 
they  clung  together  in  wordless  joy. 


l-rii.  M>. 


"Excuse  me.     But  is  your  name  Pole  Carew?" 

"Begorrah,  no!  it's  Pat  Murphy.     What  makes  you  go  for  to  think  I'm  Pole  Carew?" 

"Because  I  heard  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  Army!" 


WEDNESDAY  THE   THIRD 

By 
Herbert  Shaw 


ON  a  little  street  off  St.  Martin's  Lane 
Herrick  was  prowling  round  a  book- 
shop,     lifting,      fingering       black- 
covered   and   dusty  books   from   a 
big  square  box. 

Somebody  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
"  Hullo,  Herrick,"  said  a  voice. 

Herrick  turned  sharply ;  the  light  caught  his 
thin  brown  face. 

"  Now,  really,"  said  Herrick,  looking  at  him 
closely,  "  I'm  sure  you  will  excuse  me." 

"  Of  course,  old  chap.  Excuse  you !  with 
every  will  in  the  world.  I  never  expect  any- 
body to  remember  all  the  fellows  he's  chummed 
with  at  different  times  !  My  name's  Moore.  I 
walked  round  the  big  camp  at  Harrismith  with 
you  one  night,  just  before  lights  out.  And  we 
were  talking  of  London  together." 

"Harrismith,"  said  Herrick;  "of  course  I 
remember  now."     And  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  You  were  in  the  69th,  weren't  you  ?  Com- 
mission in  the  Regulars  and  D.S.O.,  eh  ? 
You've  been  lucky,  old  son.  Perhaps  you're 
coming  my  way  ?  " 

They  walked  down  towards  Charing  Cross 
together. 

Moore  was  a  tall,  keen-featured  man,  and  he 
had  the  little  sharp  eyes  of  a  bird.  His  eyes 
were  never  still.  He  pulled  at  his  red  moustache, 
and  once  he  gave  a  quick  glance  to  the  left. 


In  the  window  of  a  shop  they  were  passing 
was  displayed  a  weekly  paper,  opened  at  a  full- 
page  head -and -shoulders  portrait  of  Herrick, 
under  the  big-type  heading,  "  From  the  Ranks 
to  a  D.S.O." 

It  should  be  explained  that  Herrick  had  not 
long  returned  from  the  Cape. 

A  rich  relative  had  died  while  he  was  away, 
and  in  consequence  he  had  resigned  his  com- 
mission. 

Herrick's  eyes  had  been  caught  as  well  by 
the  displayed  paper,  but  he  did  not  stop. 

He  said,  in  an  absent  voice — 

"  Yes,  I've  been  no  end  lucky.  I  came  into 
money,  too,  just  before  I  came  home." 

"Luck  runs  in  lumps,  you  know,"  said 
Moore,  and  Herrick  laughed. 

At  the  corner  of  Southampton  Street  Herrick 
stopped. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to  see 
a  chap  in  Tavistock  Street.  Awfully  glad  to 
have  seen  you  again." 

"  Ditto  for  me,"  said  Moore.  "  But  look  here. 
Here's  my  card — perhaps  you  will  drop  in  one 
evening  ?  " 

"Pleased,"  said  Herrick,  taking  the  card. 
"  Wednesday  do  ?  " 

"Splendidly.     I'm  quite  free  that  night." 

"  Good-bye  till  then,"  said  Herrick. 

Herrick  walked  slowly  up  towards  the  market. 
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"  An  enterprising  kind  of  joker,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "And  a  jolly  smart  piece  of  business 
to  recognise  me  from  that  picture  in  the 
window." 

•  •  •  •  t  • 

Moore's  rooms  were  a  floor  of  a  small  house, 
but  they  were  very  comfortable  rooms. 

Herrick  went  there  on  the  Wednesday,  early 
in  the  evening.  They  sat  talking.  Presently 
the  door  opened,  and  a  girl  came  in. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  "  I  did  not  know  you  had 
anybody  with  you."     She  turned  as  if  to  go. 

"  Come  in,  Elise,"  cried  Moore.  "  Henick, 
this  is  my  niece  Elise." 

Herrick  rose,  and  they  shook  hands  gravely. 

She  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty, 
thought  Herrick,  who  was  at  once  interested  in 
her.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  with  dark  burning 
eyes,  and  her  hair  was  dark  and  beautiful. 

Dressed  in  sombre  colours  as  she  was,  all 
black  except  for  a  white  splash  of  tulle  at  her 
neck,  she  looked  almost  unreal.  She  talked  in 
a  quiet  sort  of  way,  with  knowledge  of  the 
subject  at  the  back  of  it. 

Once  she  flatly  challenged  Herrick.  He 
persisted  that  he  was  right.  Moore  of  the  bird's 
eyes  smiled  as  he  watched  them. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door 
below,  and  a  man's  voice  in  the  hall. 

"  It  sounds  like  Mr.  Brand,"  said  Elise. 

A  short,  red-faced  man  entered,  wearing  a 
grey  loose  coat  and  a  silk  handkerchief  over 
his  collar.     He  was  in  evening  dress. 

"  How  do.  Brand  ? "  said  Moore,  and  intro- 
duced Herrick. 

"  All  right,  thanks,"  returned  Brand.  "  Good- 
evening,  Elise.  I'm  just  going  on  to  the 
Alhambra,  Moore.  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  come." 

Moore  glanced  at  Herrick. 


"  Oh,  don't  stop  for  me !  "  said  Herrick,  with 
a  faint  hope  that  the  two  men  might  go,  and 
leave  him  to  have  a  long  talk  with  the  girl  with 
the  white  face. 

"  I  don't  feel  much  like  turning  out  to-night," 
said  Moore.  "  I've  been  running  about  the  City 
all  day,  and  I'm  rather  tired." 

"Just  as  you  like,"  said  Brand.  "I  wasn't 
keen  on  it  either,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do." 

"  Why  not  stop  and  have  a  game  of  cards  ?  " 
said  Moore.     "  Are  you  game,  Herrick  ?  " 

Herrick  looked  up,  and  met  the  girl's  eyes. 

They  were  quite  steady.  But  he  could  have 
sworn  that,  ever  so  slightly,  she  shook  her  head. 

"  That  settles  it,"  he  thought  to  himself. 
"  Does  she  think  I'm  afraid  to  play  cards  with 
this  crew  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  he  said.      "What  is  it — poker? 

It  was  poker,  and  they  played  very  late. 

Sometimes  the  girl  sat  close  to  Herrick, 
watching  the  game.  At  eleven  o'clock  she  said 
good-night. 

At  the  finish  Herrick  had  won  ninety 
pounds. 

"  You  must  let  us  have  our  revenge  some 
night,  old  chap,"  said  Moore. 

"  Next  Wednesday,"  said  Herrick  laconically. 

"I'll  expect  you  then  —  good-night,"  said 
Moore. 

"  Good-night,  old  man,"  said  Brand,  lighting 
a  fresh  cigar. 

"  Don't  trouble  to  come  down,"  said  Herrick. 
"  I  can  easily  let  myself  out." 

Downstairs  the  door  slammed  on  him,  and 
echoed  dully  through  the  silent  house. 

"  Nice  boy  that,"  said  Brand,  after  a  minute. 

"  Yes,"  said  Moore. 

"Got  plenty  of  the  stuff?"  queried  Brand. 

"  A  good  deal,  I  fancy,"  replied  Moore.  "  I 
think  he  seems  all  right — don't  you  ?  " 
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'■'  Ye-e-s,"  said  Brand  slowly.  "  There's  some- 
thing about  him,  though — I  don't  quite  take 
him  yet,  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

"Oh,  he's  all  right,"  said  Moore.  "You'll 
stop  here  to-night,  I  suppose,  now  it's  so  late  ?  " 

Outside,  Herrick  was  walking  quickly,  two 
hundred  yards  away.  A  belated  hansom  came 
by  him  at  a  sharp  trot,  and  he  pulled  it  up. 

"  In  a  hurry  to  get  home,  cabby  ? "  he 
Questioned. 

"  Not  particular,  sir,  if  I  get  a  job." 

"Well,  drive  me  around  for  half  an  hour 
before  you  make  for  the  Embankment,"  said 
Herrick.  "  I  want  to  sit  down  and  have  a  good 
laugh." 

"  Right,"  said  the  cabman,  who,  accustomed 
to  odd  hours,  was  also  accustomed  to  odd 
people. 

And  Herrick  sat,  smoking  steadily,  and 
laughed,  with  his  arms  folded  in  front  of  him. 

•  ••••• 

On  the  second  Wednesday  Herrick  lost — not 
a  great  deal. 

Again  Elise  left  the  room  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Herrick  got  up  at  a  quarter  past  the  hour  and 
said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  play  any  later 
that  night. 

He  finished  up.  "  But  I'll  be  round  next 
Wednesday." 

"  Right,"  said  Moore. 

Herrick  went  slowly  down  the  stairs.  In  the 
dimly  lighted  hall,  as  he  reached  the  bottom,  he 
had  a  glimpse  of  white  tulle. 

"  Ah,"  said  Herrick.     "  Good-night,  Elise." 

She  started,  for  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
called  her  by  her  name. 

She  whispered,  "  Don't  speak  loud." 

"  No,"  said  Herrick. 

He  was  groping  in  the  metal  umbrella-stand 
with  an  audible  clatter.     "I  wonder  where  in 


the  world  my  stick  is  ?  And  I  wonder,  Elise, 
if  you  are  fond  of  Kensington  ? " 

"  Not  specially,"  she  returned  gravely. 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  I  am  coming  here  next  Wednesday,  Elise. 
It  is  going  to  be  the  last  time.  I  thought,  if 
you  could  slip  out  of  an  afternoon — if  you 
cared  about  it,  that  is — I  might  see  you  at 
three  o'clock,  at  the  corner  of  the  Boltons. 
Not  far  from  Earl's  Court.     Will  you  come  ?  " 

Her  dark  eyes  had  been  steady  on  his  face, 
but  now  they  dropped. 

Then  she  nodded  her  head.  ■ 

"  I  shall  see  you,  then  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes.     Have  you  got  your  stick  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Herrick.     "I  didn't  bring  one." 

The  door  banged.  Elise  crept  softly  up  the 
stairs,  past  the  room  where  Brand  and  her  uncle 
were  talking  again  of  Herrick. 

Between  the  second  and  the  third  Wednesday 
Herrick  met  her  four  tim.es. 

Her  father  and  mother  had  died,  she  told 
him,  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  Moore,  her 
uncle,  had  taken  her  away  from  school  four 
years  ago.     That  was  all. 

The  fourth  time  was  on  the  Tuesday. 

By  the  pretty  church  in  the  square  of  the 
Boltons  she  said,  "  Good-bye.  Do  you  really 
zvant  to  play  cards  when  you  come  to- 
morrow ?  " 

The  emphasis  was  unmistakable. 

"  Why  not  ? "  said  Herrick,  looking  at  her 
with  the  shadow  of  a  smile. 

Under  his  eyes,  the  blood  came  faintly  to 
her  white  face. 

"Don't  say  anything,  please,"  said  Herrick. 
"  I  think  I  will  play  to-morrow.  But  I  shall  go 
at  half-past  twelve,  or  as  near  that  as  possible. 
Good-bye— till  then." 

The  next  morning  he  searched  out  the  cab- 
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man  he  had  met  before,  who  had  given  him 
his  address. 

He  gave  him  definite  instructions,  which  con- 
cerned a  certain  time-^half-past  twelve. 

At  seven  o'clock  he  was  at  Moore's  house. 

He  commenced  by  losing,  and  afterwards  he 
lost  steadily.  Elise  sat  near  to  him,  watching 
the  game. 

His  gold  had  gone,  his  notes  were  in  front 
of  Brand  and  Moore.  Moore  condoled  with 
him,  and  suggested  throwing  it  up. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  heavy 
and  dolefully — twelve.     Elise  said  good-night. 

"  I'll  play  till  the  half-hour,"  said  Herrick. 

In  those  thirty  minutes  he  won  a  little 
back. 

Herrick's  left  hand  was  playing  with  the 
broad  base  of  the  lamp  on  the  table  when 
half-past  twelve  sounded  from  the  clock.  His 
left  hand  shot  up  to  the  little  screw  that  turned 
the  wick :  in  a  second  the  room  was  in  black, 
stuffy  darkness. 

He  had  determined  carefully  the  position  of 
the  gold  and  notes  on  the  table ;  his  right  arm 
and  hand  swept  round  so  quickly  in  the  dark, 
that,  before  the  other  two  had  woke  from  their 
surprise,  he  was  stuffing  the  money  into  his 
pockets. 

Brand  was  the  first  to  wake  to  speech. 

"What's  this?"  he  cried,  and  his  hand  was 
on  Herrick's  arm. 

Herrick's  chair  clattered  backwards  on  the 
floor  as  he  shook  himself  free  and  sprang  up. 

"The  game's  mine,"  he  shouted.  "Please 
don't  run  up  too  close  against  me — I've  got 
a  Service  Wesson  in  my  right  hand. 

"  If  you  strike  a  match,  Moore,  my  dear  old 
sharper,  I'll  smash  your  hand  to  bits.  Wait  a 
minute,  though.  You  can  strike  a  match  if 
you  like.     I've  got  something  to  show  you." 


At  the  second  attempt  Moore's  shaking  hand 
managed  to  light  the  lamp. 

The  light  showed  a  laughing,  confident 
Herrick,  with  his  back  to  the  door;  and  it 
showed  also  two  scared  faces  that  belonged 
to  Moore  and  Brand. 

Even  in  queer  London  it  was  a  queer  scene. 

After  a  while  Moore  recovered  himself  a 
little. 

"  If  you  don't  give  me  back  that  money," 
said  he,  "  I'll  have  the  police  on  you." 

Herrick  laughed  outright  at  this  splutter,  and 
at  the  sight  of  his  little  savage  eyes. 

"Bluff,  dear  Moore;  but  I've  got  all  the 
trumps.  You  had  a  clever  story  when  I  met 
you  three  weeks  ago.  Very  clever.  Only 
one  thing  about  it,  though — I  was  never  in 
Harrismith  in  my  life.  I  was  at  Green  Point 
Camp  for  three  weeks,  and  then  I  went  straight 
up  country  for  the  whole  of  fifteen  months. 
It  might  have  been  a  genuine  mistake,  of 
course,  on  your  part,  but  it  made  me  sus- 
picious." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  burst  out  Brand. 
"  We  won  your  money  fairly,  and  you've  stolen 
it." 

"  Oh,  Brand  ! "  said  Herrick ;  "  fairly,  Brand— 
oh,  how  clumsy  of  you  to  talk  like  that !  Before 
I  turned  that  lamp  down  I  took  an  ace  of 
clubs  from  the  white  pack.  And  at  the 
bottom — curious,  isn't  it? — I  found  another 
ace  of  clubs.     Here  they  are." 

He  held  them  spread  between  his  fingers  and 
thumb. 

"  So  I  don't  think  you'll  do  anything,  Moore, 
because  they're  pretty  good  evidence  for  me, 
those  cards." 

He  turned,  with  his  hand  on  the  door. 

"  Don't  get  following  me  for  five  minutes, 
because  I  have  the  Wesson  still.     Good-night." 
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Once  outside  the  room,  he  took  the  stairs  in 
about  three  jumps. 

The  light  was  still  burning  dimly  in  the 
hall. 

The  girl  with  the  white  face  slipped  out  of  a 
room  at  the  side  of  the  passage. 

"  What's  happened  ?  "  she  said,  m  a  breathless 
kind  of  way. 

"  Nothing  of  any  consequence.  Are  you 
coming  ?  "  he  said  gently.  Then  she  vanished 
into  the  room. 

Herrick  stood  irresolute,  wondering. 

When  she  appeared  again  she  had  on  a  black 
picture  hat. 

They  heard  sounds  overhead. 

Herrick  fumbled  rather  with  the  latch. 

"Quick,"  he  said;  "your  uncle's  found  his 
senses ; "  and  then  they  were  in  the  street. 

As  Moore  and  Brand  flung  themselves  on 
to  the  doorstep  the  driver  put  his  fresh  horse 
to  a  smart  trot.  Moore's  frantic  shouting  died 
away. 

But  suddenly  in  the  cab  she  clung  crying  to 
him. 

"I  tried  to  tell  you  the  other  day,"  she 
sobbed,  "  but  you  wouldn't  let  me — up  there  by 
the  church." 


"  Perhaps,"  said  Herrick  very  gently,  "  it  is 
not  worth  telling,   Elise." 

"  I  must,"  she  cried  bitterly.  "  I  helped 
them  cheat  you  when  I  sat  by  you." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  Herrick.  "  I  knew  that 
from  the  very  first.  I  make  up  my  mind 
quickly,  EUse.  I  hate  hanging  about  with 
things.  I  made  up  my  mind  the  first  Wed- 
nesday that  I  would  bring  you  away  from  that 
place  if  you  liked  me  well  enough  to  come. 
Even  yesterday  I  did  not  really  know  whether 
you  would  come.  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  all  the  week  to  get  it,  but  yesterday — " 

His  voice  stopped. 

Elise  of  the  white  face  had  looked  up  to 
him  too,  from  the  first  time  she  saw  him. 
His  words  after  her  confession  had  soothed 
her  little  tired  self;  she  was  absurdly  confident 
and  happy  in  him  now. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said.     "  Yesterday — ?  " 

"  Yesterday  the  special  licence  came.  I  am 
going  to  leave  you  with  some  friends  of  mine 
to-night,  and  we  can  be  married  to-morrow. 
I  think,  Elise,  we'll  stay  in  the  country  for  the 
first  six  weeks — if  you'd  like  that,  of  course? 
Eh?" 

Her  face  was  upturned  to  his. 
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"  '  The  Tribes  on  my  Frontier '  was  very  good.     '  Behind  the  Bungalow  '  is  even  better." — Graphic. 

A  NATURALIST  ON  THE  PROWL.  By  EHA.  With  Eighty  Illustrations  by 
R.  A.  Sterndale,  F.Z.S.     Second  Edition. 

In  this  book  the  Author  deals  in  his  amusing  and  interesting  way  with  the  animals,  insects,  etc.,  that  are  common 
to  India,  and  it  forms  to  some  extent  a  sequel  to  "The  Tribes  on  my  Frontier." 

"Never  dull — and  yet  solid  information  is  conveyed  by  every  page." — Daily  Chronicle, 

LAYS  OF  IND.  By  Aliph  Chem.  Comic  and  Satirical  Poems,  descriptive  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian's  Life  in  India.  Illustrated  by  the  Author,  Lionel  Inglis,  R.  A.  Sterndale,  and 
others.     Tenth  Edition. 

"  The  verses  are  characterised  by  high  animal  spirits,  great  cleverness,  and  most  excellent  fooling." — World. 

TWENTY-ONE    DAYS    IN    INDIA.      Being  the  Tour  of  Sir  Ali  Baba,  K.C.B.     By 

George  Aberigh-Mackay.     With  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition. 
"The  scores  of  letters  to  Vanity  Fair,  which  created  so  profound  a  sensation  in  India  some  years  ago,  have 
maintained  their  popularity  in  a  fashion  which  their  cleverness  thoroughly  deserves." — Land  and  Water. 
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TIMES  says  :  '•  A  popular  book,  fully  illustrated,  by  a  competent  astronomer." 

DAILY  NEWS  says  :  "  An  attractive  and  instructive  book,  which  ought  to  make  many  amateur  astronomers." 

Third   Impression   now   ready,   300  pages,   5s.    net. 
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